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MADNESS ? 


CLEMENT 


LINDSAY 


city and his usu: 


re- 
ul 


agi- 


4 


41 


bs 

turned to the 

labors in a 
‘ le : 

he was unprepared. He had 
second time rirl 


> 


state of strange mental 
had ] 


ad received an im] 


yression 


a young 
the peace of his mind, 


happiness of 


own 
he 


p- 


young 


others, 
1 | } 
IVOKCU 
their 
lesson which all hearts must 


again have 


} 


u 
1ad taugh 
-arts the 
later. 

he unfortunate 


o has met with one of t 


learn, 
What 


} 1 
ao wo 


soone 


r or 


shall t person 


1 1: 
nose dal 


S 
appointments, or been betrayed into one 
, 


: +,* 1: 
those positions, which d 


of » violence to 
° 1 

ghting the 

] 


and the prospects 


insensibili 


y, until 
like 
1is own pipe, and even his 


obacco flavor. 


wr” at last the 


Or he 
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can have recourse to g- 


+] . 
_ the sug 
gestive stimulants, which will dress his 


more 


future up for him in shining possibil- 
ities that glitter like Masonic regalia, 
until the morning light and the waking 
headache 
kind 


a ¢ 


reveal his illusion Some 
f spiritual anesthetic he must 
have, if he holds his grief fast tied to 
his I 


1eart-strings. But as grief must be 


fed with thought, or starve to death, it 
is the best plan to keep the mind so 
busy in other ways that it has no time 
to attend to the wants of that ravening 
passion. To 


sit down and passively 
endure it, is apt to end in putting all 
the mental machinery into disorder. 


Clement Lindsay had thought that 


his battle of life was already fought, 
and that he He |} 

1 that himself 
completely, and 


had conquered. 


he ] sul 


e- 


lievec vad »dued 


} 
that he ready, 


7 


was 
without betraying a shadow of disap- 
pointment, to take tl 


ture h 


1e insufficient na- 


which destiny had assigned hin 


in his companion, and share wi 
all of hi 
ble, not of comprehending 

‘ t of | ling, 


prehending. 


1 
t 
er being it was capa- 


th i 


1 


large 


5 own 


but of ap- 


He had deceived himself. The bat- 


tle was not fought and won. There 


Clerk’s Office 
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had been a struggle, and what seemed 
to be a victory, but the enemy — in- 
trenched in the very citadel of life— 
had rallied, and would make another 
desperate attempt to retrieve his defeat. 

The haste with which the youns 


y 
~ 
] 


man 


had quitted the village was only a proof 


r 
that he felt his danger. He believed 
that, if he came into the presence of 
Myrtle Hazard for the third time, he 


should be no longer master of his feel- 


mpome explanation n 
between them 


ye that it shouk 


y: 1 
f and in what 


and at every interv 
from his duties, he 
cret task. 


[ August, 


“Clement is graver than ever,” the 


oung men said at the office. “ What ’s 
you suppose? Turned 


the matter, do 


' 
too ! 


him : 


ing 


A 


that 
that 


vas 


very mucl 


} 
covered 


ha 


y 


they say he means to 


How pale he looks 
something worryi 


to look as fresh as 


with whom he 


losing color. a 
¢ color, a 


worn, and detern 


it 


1] 


1 


is Clement wit 


us 


xs Liberty. 


hdrew the drapery 


work, 
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stared t in 
at it | 


turne 


amazement. He looked 
and earnestly, and at length 

eyes, a little moistened By 
which thus betrayed itself, 


upon his pupil. 


some 


“This is Clement. It is 
uit of a very young but very 


beautiful woman. 


no ideal, 
the portr 
No common feeling 
could have guided your hand in shap- 
i itfrom memory. This 


nd of whom 


yours of 


1mM12 


le young 
at 


3 
0, 


1 
+} 


} 


certainly 


t disguise 
extraor- 

so doubtful and 
Nor could he re- 


contemplating the 


i 
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3! 


portrait bust, which —it was foolish to 
talk about ideals —was not Liberty, 
but Myrtle Hazard. 

It was too nearly like the story of the 
ancient work 
Clement 
mistake in supposing that 


sculptor: his own was 
an over-match for its artist. 
had 
by giving his dream a material form he 
should drive it from the possession of 
his mind. The image in which he had 

original 


served only to keep her living pr 


made a 


fixed his recollection of its 


sence 
» thought of her as she 


around him, and 


they 
in the rushing wa 
ing into the 

thought 

hed her lifeless form 
| looked for one brief 


net 1 lowelinecs 
isunned loveliness, 


his last fleeting 
wn her, beautiful, not 
ny prettiness that 


sh 


him, how 


min- 


them 
ney t ; of Death? 
Never! 


were fixed. 


never! never! 


For him, poor i1 
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was, a solitary flig! 
turn at t 
For her he th 


doom. 


> 


evening 


Could he give her up to the cold em- 
braces of that 
1 srceived plainly = 
ne perceiver pi enough, 


pass onless egotist, who, 


as 


was 
all around her ? 


Cas in 
read Mur 
He could 


spread his charz 


ing his 
Clement 


tly 
rectly. 


‘ay Bradshaw cor- 
not perhaps have 
in set words, 


as 
long 


analytically wl 


we must do fi im, for it takes a 


apprenticeship to learn to describe 
l as 


soon as 


we see it; but he felt in hi 


s inner con- 
must 
il le, 


a woman 


sciousness all tell for 


Fascinatin 
infinitely above apable of 
understanding her, , if he 
but touch him 
1] 


] 

could 
1 

igeiS Spear, 


before 


id him | 
Nd him t 
1 
| 


her whom he 


an shape 
i 
was evradual enveloping 


silken meshes of his sul 


' 
tne 


web! 
the 
would 


woultl 


show her 


tle 
He would mal her in 
He 
company, 
pany 


1 
ymeiy, 


world, ) ve 


be proud 


dress her hands 


+} } 


of her in 
and 
But from tl 
is power 


ud egin 


his own world] 


pattern. He w 
her womanly id , and give | 

plac e hi ible : irket-values. 
e would teacl r ubmit her sen- 


na her 
ana hel 


| of 


dismantle her 


in 


er 
H 
| 
moment, 


11: 
-worid it 


apoca- 
ly} i wife of 
Murray | 


1 7, . 1 
ad aw, ll rea n right- 


} 


He 


young men 


hard enough 
t ortune. Then 


to pl uce in the 
social exhibition where 


y probably. 
] ] fF ¢) 
looked 4) thos 


like 


») are sh ind 


uw 
Wil 


to 
would 


come she 
have great 
the gilded cages 
are daily opened that the ani 


1 th 1imals may 
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be seen, feeding on the sight of 


It Ol 
“4 


otyped toilets and the sound 


peverished tattle. O mise ry of semi- 
provincial fashionable life, where wealth 
is at its wit’s end to avoid being tired 
of an existence which has all the 


ot 


labor 


‘keeping up appearances, \ 


out tl 


it the 
piquant profligacy which saves it at 
How 

the end of 
l 


a long season would be ready to wel- 


least from being utterly vapid ! 
g I 
many fashionable wome 


come heaven itself as a relief from the 
: : “rsa? ; 
aesperate monotony Ol dressing, daw- 
re ay 

dling, and driving ! 


Id not go forever. 
Clement had placed a red curtain so as 


throw a rose-bloom on his marble, 
i it an aspect which 

the semblance of 
would sit and look at the 
a 
1allG nad 


tures 
own wrou 


ca 


i 
so faithfully 


eemed as if the 
if they 


they 


1} 
metimes iS were 


sometimes as if were 
speak to him. His companions began 


to whisper strange things of him in the 
tha i 
unnatural lig] 


studio, his eye was 


it, -— that 


he tall 
to imaginary listeners, — 


: : 
there was a look as if somet 
going wrong wit! his brain, 


might be feared would spoil his fine 
i li It the undecided 
the n his n 


moments 


was 


enemy, as i - 
he had considered the 
ig passion, was getting the bet- 
hir 
him. 
sitting one 
bust which 


whispered vay hi 


afternoon before 
had 


peace, W 


smuea 


and 


postman brought im a letter. 


from the simple g 


irl to whon 
We 
her 


given his promise. 


to 


; 1 
KnOW DOW sne 


used 
about 


prattle in harmle 
her innocent feelings, 


trifling matters that gol 


But 
Something 


2, 


vere 
little village 


> 


her world. now she 
wrote in sadness. she did 
not too clearly explain what, had 


and she 


erieved 
her, 


i 


gave free expression to 
her feelings. ‘ 


‘I have that 


you,” she said; “and if 


no one 


loves me but 


JUL 


leave me I must droop and die. 





The 
Are dearest Clement, 
— true as when we promised each other 
that lasted ? 
Or will 


never cease to 


true to me, 


you 


we would love while life 


have you forgotten one who 


remember that she was 


once your own Susan?” 
Clement di 


hand, and sat 


opped the letter from his 
looking at 
ight features of her 
1 and honor 


— hour 
the exquisitely wr 
who had come between hin 
and his plighte 

At ke ngtl he 
bust tende 
upon 
covered. He wr: upped it 


A word. 
lifting ~- 
laid i 
with which it had ine 
closely, fold 
fold, as the mother wl 

God 
before 


y arose, and, 
ly 


from its pede stal, 


the cloth 


1om Man 


upon 
emns and 
} 

sne 


con d 
child 
hand 


wraps the 
lifts her 


pities 
she 


loves 


} 
ag 


Then he tooka 
~— er 
iS iovely 


The 


its life. 


unst 


heavy hammer and shattered h 
idol int peless fragments. 


Was Over. 


strife 


XXII. 
GRAMME, 
MuRRAY BRADSHAW 
timate relations with 
It was well un- 
derstox tween them that it might be 
to both of them 
time become the 
Myrtle Hazard. So 


11 
isonabDly 


of very great advantage 


if he 


pe re secure 


e, he did not wish to 


Two 


1SiONn. 


ly, that cer 
eee eee 
ling of which 
| ry 
upabie OF be- 
should happen : 
ia had the power ¢ 


direct and 


man 
felt sure of het 


} 
had some reason to 

] } 
pleased 


co-ope ration. he 

nmity if she dis him, 

and he had taken good C 
that her 

promoted by 


are to make 


her un erests would 


be gre 
the p! 


formed, and 


which was confided to her alone. 


Guardian Ang 


success of 


gel. I9 


He kept the 
ery possible source of disturbance to 
this quietly maturing plan. He had no 
objection to have Gifted Hopkins about 
Myrtle as much as would endure 
The 
tertained her very 


poetry, but s 


most careful eye on ev- 


she 


to have him. youthful bard en- 


innocently with his 


bursts of he was in 


danger from a 
mately 
the blunt scissors, and the 
There was Cyprian 
did not feel any very partic- 
Myrtle ned evidently 


young 


associated with yard-stick 
brown-paper 
parcel. too, about 
whom he 
ular solicitud 
found out that 
stylish and all that, 


would take up with 


she was handsome and 
and it was not very 
likely she such 
humble, 
He could ex aa nothing beyond a pos- 
the remote distance, 
little chap- 


els to preach in, which, if it were 


bashful, country youth as this. 


sible rectorate in 


with one of those shingle 
set 
up on a stout pole, would pass for 
martin-house. 
on, but there was 


at him in a 


a good-sized 
might do to practise 
no danger of her 


Cyprian 


looking 
Clem- 
had not taken him- 
self off as he did, Murray Bradshaw 
himself that he 
He was 


serious way. for that youth, 


ent Lindsay, if he 
confessed to should 


have felt too good- 


looking, and too clever a young fellow 


uneasy. 


to have knocking about among fragile 
But 
saw there could be no danger. 

“ All up 
Can’t 


susceptibilities. on reflection he 


with him, — poor diavolo! 
little 


boiled 


understand it such a 
sixpenny miss — pretty 


ip blonde, if 


one 


“Safe enough if something new does 
, ‘ sixteen ’s a 
Marry 

and 

for her. 
without her trim- 
x. Must 
something besides 


creature — 
Wants 


nce, and 


Splendid 


mings. 


learn 
to da sing 
psalm-tunes.” 

Mr. Bradshaw bevan hut 


radshaw beg: n 


‘When I cai 


mming 


hymn, read my 
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clear,” adding some variations of his 


own. “That’s the solo for my prima 
donna !” 
In the 


mean time Myrtle seemed to 
be showing some new developments. 
One would have said tl the instincts 


he coquette, or of the city 
e, were coming uj 


Her 


passed away, and 


most in her 
little nervous attack 
she gained strength 

She 


er its « 


and beauty every day. was be- 
coming conscious of h 
nation, and seemed to please 
with the homage of her rustic 
Why was it that no one of 
the look 
man she had seen but a moment the 
other l 


aamiurers. 


them had 


and bearing of that young 


evening To think that he 
should have taken up with such 
weakling as Susan Posey! Sh« 

and not so much thoug 

kind it would have been i: 
have made her such a 
1e delicate bl 


and all 


image of t! 
tween her 


Clement Lindsay. 


ding in the distance, and 
thought to herself 


and would not go to it. 


But Clement Lindsay was gone, and 
she must content hersel! ith such 


worshippers as the v afforded. 


Murray Bradshaw was and 
confounded at the easy way i hicl 
his compliments, 


played with his advances, er 


she received and 
the 
fashion of the trained ball-room belies, 


who know how to be almost care 


in manner, and y 
1 


from the deludec their 
ties as the topmost st 


cathedral from the 


the Milan 
kneels 


the 


peasan nat 
on its floor. He admired h all 
more for this, and yet he 

harder pri I 
If he made up his 
mind that he would have her, he must 


would be a 
had once thought. 
go armed with all implements, from the 
red hackle to the harpoon. 

The change which surprised Murray 
3radshaw could not fail to be noticed 
Miss 


pantomime, — 


by all those about her. 
had long ago come to 


Silence 


rolling up Of eyes, clas] of hands, 


ing 
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making of sad mouths, and the rest, — 
but left her to her own way, as already 
of that great firm of World 
& Co. which drives such sharp bargains 


for 


the property 


young souls with the better angels. 


Cynthia studied her for her own j 
poses, but had never gained 


dence. The Irish 

oune change trad me o\ 
sOTT¢ Change nada Come OV 
thought of the great ladies she 
sometimes looked upon in the o] 


They all had a kind of s 


“— 
about Myrtle’s bra 


had 


Pemberton wa 
er, — that the 
nt oF ¢ 
and telling 
ers and hers al 
membered that 
aioons 5 and 
marks of his 
two dusty impre 
his most valued article of apparel] t 
scale against the de 
hap] 


Susan 


the m 


ened the next mornir 


Posey most becon 
ribbon she had displayed for a 


time, and Gifted was so taken wit] 


wretty leoks that he might ve 
have made the same speech 
had been on the point ol 


aly he 
that he 
; le the day before, 
he remembered 


and 


ing to Myrt 
her plighted 

thought what he should have 
say for himself when Clement Lindsay, 
in a frenzy of rage and jealou 
before him, probably armed 


stood 
th 


as 





The 


instruments as a lawyer 


mentions name in an indictment for 
murder 


eth looked very differ- 


the new manifestations Myrtle 


ently on 


was making of her tastes and 
He had 


attracted, 


inclina- 


tions. always felt auiien as 


well as by her; but now there 


was something in her expression and 


manner which made him feel still more 
gly that they 


different spheres of life. He 


were intended for 


1 
could not 
a bril- 
that no ball-room would 


but own that she was born for 
liant 


throw 


lestiny, — 
;a light from its chandeliers too 


strong for her,—that no circle would 
be too brilliant for her to illuminate by 
her Love 


t and Cyprian 


presence. does not thrive 


hout nope, was begin- 


it was idle in him to 


tog 

Cyprian, 
her’s privilege, ha 
them, he ind he had been talking 
most of the evenir ith the gentle girl 
] 


whose and 


] 


more like music than speech. It would 


not Lyrtl was 


> devot- 


bit tion v 

little 

ward 

of 

could not 


minded daughter which he 


ask from a young woman of her own 
aspiration 

Such was the state of 
Master morning 
surprised by an early call from Myrtle. 
He had a volume of Walton’s Polyglot 
open before him, and was reading Job 
in the orig 


“ Why, 


affairs when 


Byles Gridley was one 


tered. 
I ry 


when she en 
is that 


inal, 
bless me, 


Guardian Augel. 
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Myrtle Hazard?” he ex- 
might call 
Hebrew for Child 
far out of 
daughter, 


friend Miss 
claimed. “I 
Happui A, 
of Beauty, and 


th 


tue 


you Keren- 
which is 
not be very 
Job’s youngest 


And 


out in 


way, 


my dear. what bring gs my young 


riend such good season this 
morn ling ? Nothing 

ancient ma 
I trust? 


oing wrong up 


at our nsion, The Poplars, 


“] want to talk with you, dear Mas- 


ter Gridley,” she answered. She looked 


as if she did not know 
gin. 

‘Anything that J 
tle, interests me. I think you 
that 
my child. Let 


some project in young 
yours, 
its dimensions, length, 


hink I can 


bre id 
thickness. | 
tle, that 
kind or other. 


we have a little 
We 


Jol ) qu ite so early as this without 


pla in of 
don’t visit 


, age 
ll cause, — do we, Miss 


at to go to the city—to school,” 


said, with the directness which 
iged to her nature. 

That is precisely what I wan 
myself, Miss Myrtle Ha 


you irom 


7 
to do 


] 


% 127 1 
aon't ike to lose 


but I think we must 
You’ best and dearest 
What « 


such a 


man 


, . 
I nave mace 


for me, Mr. 


a : sale] 
that eve ved. ould 


nk of thing 


ause you are ignorant, m 
ont y- fitted to 
take a look at the world without feeling 
Has 
4 is 


bear 


I want to see you 
like a little country miss. 
Aunt Sil 


expenses while you are in the ci 


your 
your 
7? It 


ence promised to 


will cost a good deal of money. 
to her about 


what she 


I have not said a word 
it. I 
would say. 
Mr. Gridley.” 


She 


as . lan’ lenne 
am sure I don KnOW 


But I have some 


money, 
7 


showed se with gold, 
telling him how she came by it. “ There 


Will it be 


os 
him a ] 


silver besides. 


iS some 
enough : 
“ No, no, my child, we must not meddle 
ith that. Your aunt wi! let me put it 
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in the bank for you, I think, where it will 
be safe. But that shall not make any 
difference. I have got a little money 
lying idle, which you may just as well 
have the use of as not. You can pay it 
back perhaps some time or other; if 
you did not, it would not make much 
difference. I am pretty much alone in 
the world, and except a book now and 
then — Aut liberos aut libros, as our val- 
iant heretic has it, — you ought to know 
a little Latin, Myrtle, but never mind — 
I have not much occasion for money. 
You shall go to the best school that any 
of our cities can offer, Myrtle, and you 
shall stay there until we agree that you 
are fitted to come back to us an orna- 
ment to Oxbow Village, and to larger 
places than this if you are called there. 
We have had some talk about it, your 
Aunt Silence and I, all set- 
tled. Your aunt does not feel very 


rich just now, or perhaps she would 


and it is 


do more for you. She has many pious 


friends, and it 


Never 


and poor keeps her 
my child, 
arranged for you, 
shall begin 1860 


tor 


low. mind, 


funds 


we will have it all 


and you the 


year 
lam Delacoste’s institution 
] Too 


ladies. many 
fashionable ones there, 


rich girls 


l 
} 
i 


I fear, but 
must some of all kinds, and 


see 
_ ] > try + - ; } 
are very good instructors in the 


,—I 


boy with me, - 


know one, — he was a col- 
and you will find 


leasant and good companions there, 
he tells me; only don’t be in a 
to choose your friends, for the 


desirable young persons are very 
about a new-comer.” 


Myrtle was bewildered with the sud- 


to cluster 


cenness of the prospect thus held out 
to her. at she did not 


bestow an embrace upon the worthy 


It is a wonder tl 


old master. 


Perhaps she had too much 
It is a pretty way enough of tell- 
toa past gen- 
him that not 
title of 


a tribute to be 


over-pleasing fact. Like the 
Emeritus Professor, it is 
a epted, hardly to be longed for. 

When the curtain rises again, it will 
show Miss Hazard in a new character, 


and surrounded by a new world. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


MYRTLE HAZARD AT THE CITY SCHOOL, 


Mr. BRADSHAW was obliged to leave 
town for a week or two on business 
connected with the great land-claim. 
On his return, feeling in pretty good 
spirits, as the’ prospects looked favor- 
able, he went to make a call at The 
Poplars. He asked first for Miss Haz- 
ard. 

“Bliss your soul, Mr. Bridshaw,” 
answered Mistress Kitty Fagan, “she 
’s been gahn nigh a wake. It’s to the 
city, to the big school, they ’ve sint 
her.” 

This announcement seemed to make 
a deep impression on Murray Brad- 
shaw, for his feelings found utterance 
in one of the most energetic forms of 
language to which ears polite or im- 
polite are accustomed. He next asked 
for Miss Silence, who soon presented 
herself. Mr. Bradshaw asked, in a 
tather excited way, “Is it 
Miss Withers, that your 
quitte l 

Miss 


chief - mourner 


possible, 
has 
you to go to a city school?” 


niece 


her 
her 


Silence answered, with 


expression, and 


“ Yes, 


season. I 


she has 
trust it may 
I had hoped 
she 


death-chamber tone: 
left us for a 
her destruction. 
that 
a missionary, but I have given 
up all expectation of that now. 
the four to 
that of six, I had prevailed upon her 


not be 


in former years would be- 


Two 
whole years, 


from age of 


to give up sugar,—the money so 


saved to gO to 


a graduate of our in- 
stitution — who was afterwards he 
labored among the cannibal-islanders. 
I thought she seemed to take pleasure 
1all act of self-denial, but I 


in this sn 


have since suspected that Kitty gave 
It was by Mr. Grid- 
at she went, and by his 
What could I 


? : ; and 
do? She was bent on going, and I 


her secret lumps. 


ley’s advice th 
pecuniary assistance. 


was afraid she would have fits, or do 
something dreadful, if I did not let her 
afraid she 
come back to us spoiled. She 


seemed so fond of dress lately, and 


have her way. I am will 


has 
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once she spoke of learning — yes, Mr. 
Bradshaw, of learning to—dance! | 
wept when I heard of it. Yes, I 
wept.” 

That was such a tremendous thing 
to think of, and especially to speak of 
presence, — for the 
image in 
women is that of themselves in 


it brought a return of the 


in Mr. Bradshaw’s 
most pathetic the world to 
many 
tears, —t 
same ove w, which served as a sub- 
stitute for conversation until Miss Bad- 
lam entered the apartment. 

Miss Cynthia followed the same gen- 
eral course of remark. They could not 
help Myrtle’s going if they tried. She 
had always maintained that, if they had 
broke her will when she was 
y would have kept the upper 

but her will never 

*y came pretty near it once, 
but the child would n’t give in. 


only once 
little, the 
hand of was 


broke. 


Miss Cynthia went to the door with 
Mr. 


immediate 


the conversation 


short 


and 


a oF 
braasnaw, 


became and in- 
formal. 


“ Demoni 


fora year or 


pretty business! All up 
more, — hey?” 

* Don’t blame me, — I could n’t stop 
her.” 

“Give me her address, —I ‘Il write 
to her. Any young, men teach in the 
school ? ” 

“Can’t tell you. She ‘Il write to 
Olive and Bathsheba, and I ’ll find out 
all about it.” 
went home and 
long letter to Mrs. Clymer 

ot 24 
interesting remarks and in- 
of the latter relating to 


Bradshaw 
Carat Place, contain- 
quiries, some 


Madam 


eaucation Of 


Delacoste’s institution for the 
young ladies. 


While 


‘illage, Myrtle was establishing herself 


this was going on at Oxbow 


at the rather fashionable school to 


which Mr. Gridley had recommend- 


ed her. Mrs. or Madam Delacoste’s 


hool had a which 
it deserved pretty well. 
She hz instructors 
for girls who wished to get up useful 


in case they might marry 


boarding 


name 
on the whole 


some very good 


knowledge 
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an 
o/ 
professors or ministers. They had a 
chance to learn music, dancing, draw- 
ing, and the way of behaving in com- 
pany. There was a chance, too, to 


pick 


many rich people sent their daughters 


up available acquaintances, for 


to the school, and it was something to 

have been bred in their company. 
There was the usual division of the 

scholars into a first and second set, ac- 


cording to the 


social position, mainly 
the 
The 
wholesale dealer’s daughter very nat- 


> fortune, of 


the 
they belonged. 


depending upon 
families to which 
as belonging 


> 


urally considered herself 

to a different order from the retail deal- 

er’s daughter. The keeper of a great 

hotel and the editor of a widely circu- 

lated newspaper were considered as 

ranking with the wholesale dealers, and 
5 


their daughters belonged also to the un- 
titled nobility which has the dollar for 


its armorial bearing. The second set 
had most of the good scholars, and 
some of the prettiest girls ; but nobody 
knew anything about their families, who 
lived off the great streets and avenues, 
or vegetated in country towns. 

Myrtle Hazard’s advent made some- 
thing like a sensation. They did not 
know exactly what to her. 
Hazard? Hazard? No great firm of 
that name. No leading hotel kept by 
any Hazard, there? No 
paper of note edited by anybody called 
Hazard, was there ? Came from where ? 
Village. O, rural 
Yes. — Still they could not help own- 


make of 


was news- 


Oxbow district. 


ing that she was handsome,—a con- 
cession which of course had to be made 
with reservations. 

“Don’t you think she’s vurry good- 
lookin’ ?” said a Boston 
New York girl. “I think 
pooty.” 


girl to a 
she’s real 
“1 dew, indeed. I didn’t think she 
was haaf so handsome the féeest time 
I saw her,” answered the New York 
girl. 

“ What a pity she had n’t been bawn 
in Bawston !” 

“Yes, and moved very young to Ne 
Yock !” 

“ And married a sarsaparilla man, 
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and lived in Fiff Avenoo, and moved in 
the fust society.” 


dew. strong- 


*“ Better 
mainded, your own cook’n, 
and own 
n you are Mrs. Old 
Indeed I shaian’t. 

tl ] am 


’ teil 
New York girl tloOK 


sie 
lum-book as 
Had n’t 
’ 
= 


ju, Gea! 


is as well 


“ Take it 
& ‘] he re ’s 
[I hand 

“ Ve ur 
bDululeve, — all 
girl. 

“ Elecant manne 
ment, and proj 


attended to in this institution. 


Sturic tly I 
The most correct standards of pronun- 
] 


incuicat¢ precept 


ciation Will be 


1 ‘ “17 
ana exampie it Wil 


‘ 
t 


phrases which are 
what his cutting instr 


Her face 


this oracle, was 
her air not j 
More specifically, sl] 


} 


C i“? ) J we Pile ut P 
SaUVaLE, 


ysanne, — guelgue 
2 : 


etc. This girl prided herself on 


her figure. 
Miss Bella Pool, (a Belle Poule as 


the demi-Parisian girl had christened 
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SCnOOl, did not 


than 


let 
as pvetter 


. 
ek 
: rte Seay ta a 
ins Over a dead hero, or th 
$ over a li ; 
by her 
they cou 
P 
the other han 
a queen, and she 
Sn adresses ant 
onal ] 
Make her 
] 4 


hac 


i the modes 
ris, Whose 
go, or keep vi 
' . 


some 


sweetness 
that enchant 
She 


manner of the easiest girls, 


4CINCSS 


caught witl at 
uncon- 


sciously, for she inherited old social in- 
stincts which became nature with the 
briefest Not license 
of dress was allowed in the 


al establishment of Madam Delacoste, 


exercise. much 


education- 
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had an opportunity to that the school was getting common, 

> within the conventional she was afraid, —they were letting in 
And Myrtle soon persons one knew nothing about. 

> remark by a certain Miss Clara Browne had a similar cu- 

to give her dresses, riosity about the amount of plate used 

ith which she blended in the household from which Myrtle 

came. //er father had just bought a 

what, girls,” said Miss complete silver service. Myrtle had 

female represent- to own that they used a good deal of 

he 


ty ruled china at her own yme, ld china 
1. : 


fan vhich had been a hundred 
, lots of it. all her amily, some of it. 
l, when she’s ; uj ‘A hundred years old!” exclaimed 
iss Clara Browne. “ What queer- 
‘ 


nust every- 


new and 


por traits 


aoral 


struction, 


1 1 
Keep any horse 


. ,? 1 + . 
yity’s sake let me look at y 


explain that she had Myrtle put out as neat 


iat 


hey did n I is a shoemaker ever fitte 

Thereupon Miss Florence of number two. What ae: woul id 

her desire to form an ac- been tempted to do with it, if she 

and wrote home to her bee boy, we will not stop to guess. 


was an ex-bonnet-maker) ite 1, the questions amused her 
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quite as much as the answers instruct- 
ed Miss Clara Browne. Of that young 
lady’s ancestral claims to distinction 
there is no need of discoursing. Her 
“ papaa ” commonly said szr in talking 
with a gentleman, and her “ mammaa ” 
would once in a while forget, and go 
down the area steps instead of enter- 


ing at the proper door ; but they lived 
in a brown-stone front, which veneers 
everybody’s antecedents with a facing 
of respectability. 

Miss Clara Browne wrote home to 
her mother in the same terms as Miss 
Florence Smythe,—that the school 
was getting dreadful common, and they 
were letting in very queer folks. 

Still another trial awaited Myrtle, 
and one which not one girl in a thou- 
sand would have been so unprepared to 
meet. She knew absolutely nothing 
of certain things with which the vast 
majority of young persons were quite 
familiar. 

There were literary young 
who had read everything of Dickens 
and Thackeray, and something at least 
of Sir Walter, and occasionally, per- 


ladies, 


haps, a French novel, which they had 
better have the 
talking young ladies of this set began 


left alone. One of 
upon Myrtle one day. 


“O, is n’t Pickwick nice?” she 
asked. 

“FP don’t know,” Myrtle replied ; “ 
never tasted any.” 

The girl stared at her as if she were 
“Tasted any! Why, 
Dick- 


Don’t you think they ’re 


a crazy creature. 
the 


ens’s story. 


I mean Pickwick Papers, 
nice ?’ 

Poor Myrtle had to confess that she 
had never read them, and didn’t know 
anything about them. 

“ What ! 


els ?” 


did you never read any nov- 
said the young lady. 

“O, to be sure I have,” said Myrtle, 
blushing as she thought of the 
trunk and its contents. “I 
Caleb Williams, and Evelina, and Tris- 
tram Shandy” (naughty girl!), “and 
the Castle of Otranto, and the Mys- 


great 


have read 


teries of Udolpho, and the Vicar of 


Wakefield, and Don Quixote — 
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The young: lady burst out laughing. 
“Stop! stop! for mercy’s sake,” she 
cried. ‘‘ You must be somebody that ’s 
been dead and buried and come back 
to life again. Why you’re Rip Van 
Winkle in a petticoat! You ought to 
powder your hair and wear patches.” 

“We’ve got the oddest girl here,” 
this young lady wrote home. “She 
has n’t read any book that is n’t a thou- 
sand years old. One of the girls says 
she wears a trilobite for a breastpin ; 
believe that 
is, that was a bug ever so long ago. 
Her name, she says, is Myrtle Hazard, 
but I call her Rip Van Myrtle.” 

Notwithstanding the quiet life which 


these young 


some horrid old stone, I 


girls were compelled to 
l 


have 
their gatherings, at which a few young 
admitted. 


lead, they did once in a while 


were One of 
these took place about a month after 
Myrtle had joined the school. The 
girls were all in their best, and by and 


gentlemen 


by they were to have a /adleau. Myr- 
tle came out in all her She 
dressed herself as nearly as she dared 
like the handsome woman of the past 


force. 


generation whom she resembled. The 
very spirit of the dead beauty seemed 
to animate every feature and every 


movement of the young girl, whose po- 
school was assured from 


good 


sition in the 


that 


foundation 


moment. She had a 
to build 
two or 


solid 
the j al 
three of the leading 


upon in 
ousy ol 
girls of the style of pretensions illus- 
trated by some of their talk which has 
been given. There is no possible suc- 
cess without some opposition as a ful- 
crum: force is always aggressive, and 
crowds something or other, if it does 
not hit or trample on it. 

The 


mark attributed to Mr. Livingston Jen- 


cruelest cut of all was the re- 


kins, who was what the opposition girls 
just referred to called the great “swell” 
among the privileged young gentlemen 
who were present at the gathering. 
“Rip Van Myrtle, you call that hand- 
some girl, do you, Miss Clara >? By 
Jove, she’s the stylishest of the whole 
lot, to say nothing of being a first-class 


beauty. Of course you know I except 
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one, Miss Clara. If a girl can go to 
sleep and wake up after twenty years 
looking like that, I know a good many 
who had better begin their nap without 
waiting. If I were Florence Smythe, 
Id try it, and begin now, — eh, Clara?” 


Miss Browne felt the praise of Myr- 


tle to be slightly alleviated by the de- 
preciation of Miss Smythe, who’ had 
; 
i 


A little 
ater in the evening Miss Smythe en- 


ong been a rival of her own. 


joyed almost precisely the same sensa- 


tion, produced in a very economical 
by Mr. Livingston Jenkins’s re- 
peating pretty nearly the same senti- 


ments to her, only with a change in two 


way 


of the proper names. 


ladies left feeling comparatively 


The two young 
were 
comfortable with regard to each other, 
ling to repeat Mr. Living- 
ns’s remark about her friend 
- her other friends as enjoyed 
ayings, but not at all comfort- 
th reference to Myrtle Hazard, 


, 
each 
ston Jenl 


to suc 


who was evidently considered by the 


swell ‘i of 


ti hh] 
notceabdie 


leading their circle as the 
personage of the as- 

The individual exception in 
ich case did very well as a matter of 

politeness, but they knew well enough 

what he meant. 

to Myrtle Hazard, that 


she felt the 


most 


sembly. 


It seemed 
evening, that bracelet on 


her wrist glow with a strange, unac- 


customed wa It was as if it had 
just been unclasped from the arm of a 
full of blood and 


ill over with swift nerve-cur- 


young woman red 
tingling 

rents. Life had never looked to her as 
it did that evening. It was the swan’s 
first breasting the water, — bred on 
the desert sand, with vague dreams of 
lake and strange longings as 


river, and 
the mirage came and dissolved, and at 


length afl the sparkling wave. 


upon 
She felt as if she had for the first time 
found her destiny. It was to please, 
command, — to rule with 
in virtue of the royal gift of 
to enchant with the common- 


and so to 
gentle sway 
beauty, 
est exercise of speech, through the rare 


quality of a voice which could not help 
° 
being always gracious and winning, of 


a manner which came to her as an in- 
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heritance of which she had just found 
the title. She read in the eyes of all 
that she was more than any other the 
centre of admiration. Blame her who 
may, the world was a very splendid 
vision as it opened before her eyes in 
its long vista of pleasures and of tri- 
umphs. How different the light of 
these bright saloons from the glimmer 
of the dim chamber at The Poplars! 
Silence Withers was at that very mo- 
ment looking at the portraits of Anne 
Holyoake and of Judith Pride. ‘“ The 
old picture seems to me to be fading 
faster than ever,” she was thinking. 
But when she held her lamp before the 
other, it seemed to her that the picture 
never was so fresh before, and that the 
proud smile upon its lips was more full 
of conscious triumph than she remem- 
bered it. A reflex, doubtless, of her own 
thoughts, for she believed that the mar- 
tyr was weeping even in heaven over her 
lost descendant, and that the beauty, 
changed to the nature of the malignant 
spiritual company with which she had 
long consorted in the under-world, was 
pleasing herself with the thought that 
Myrtle was in due time to bring her 
news from the Satanic province over- 
head, where she herself had so long in- 
dulged in the profligacy of emdonpoint 
and loveliness. 
The evening at the school-party was 
The 
Myrtle 
ous” 


to terminate with some /ad/eaux. 
girl who had suggested that 
would look “ stunning ” or “ 


gorg 
or “jolly,” or whatever the expression 
was, as Pocahontas, was not far out of 
. 4, " 
the way, and it was so evident to the 
managing heads that she would make a 
fine appearance in that character, that 
the “ Rescue of Captain John Smith” 
was specially got up to show her off. 
Myrtle had sufficient reason to believe 
that there was a hint of Indian blood 
in her veins. It was one of those fam- 
ily legends which some of the members 
are a little proud of, and others are will- 
But with 
Myrtle it was a fixed belief that she felt 
a . . P 5 | 
perfectly distinct currents of her an- 
5 J 
cestral blood 


ing to leave uninvestigated. 


at intervals, and she had 
sometimes thought there were instincts 
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and vague recollections which must 
have come from the old warriors and 
hunters and their dusky brides. The 
Indians who visited the neighborhood 
recognized something of their own race 
in her dark eyes, as the reader may re- 
member they told the persons who were 
searching after her. It had almost 
frightened her sometimes to find how 
like a wild creature she felt when alone 
in the 
of that 


ple are noted, 


woods. Her senses had much 


delicacy for which the red peo- 
and she often 


follow the 


if she wished to track one 


1 
thoug! 


e could an ener 


1rough 
forest, as unerringly 
Pequot or 2 Moheg 
It was a 
over Myrtle, as tl 


he yr - he 
the pa n 


strans 


worn 


Was it the 


, , 
*thening 


r forel 


must be 


onest with 


john Smith 


The Guardian Ang 


[August, 


(Miss Euphrosyne de Lacy) was to be 


represented prostrate and bound, ready 
for execution; Powhatan (Miss Flor- 
ence Smythe) sitting upon a log; sav- 
ages with clubs (Misses Clara Browne, 
A. Van Boodle, E. Van Boodle, Hei: 

ter, Booster, etc., etc.) standing around : 
* > 


Pocahontas holding the knife in her 


hand, 


1 


ready to cut the cords with which 
Smith is — Cur- 


John bound. 


| the 


with 


1 were 
wonderful acting Before 


mediately around her had h: 
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recover from the palsy of their fright, 
Myrtle had flung the knife away from 
her, and was kneeling, her head bowed 
and her hands crossed upon her breast. 
The audience went into a rapture of 
curtain came suddenly 


“ niay ha 
applause as the 


down ; but Myrtle had forgotten all but 


the dread 
and was t 


peril she had just passed, 
ianking God that his angel 
— her own protecting spirit, as it seemed 
to her—had stayed the arm which a 
passion such as her nature had never 
known, such 
to her truest 
liest pur how 
extreme the danger “ She 
her, —that ’s all,” they 


> the eagle’s feath- 


she believed was alien 
lf, had lifted with dead- 
She alone knew 


had been. 


f her 

er painted 

ychosis was far too 
her wear the sem- 
vage from whom, as 
the lawless im- 

xrht of which her soul 


is got a horrid he 
x young ladi 
t come to time for the 
hi ussed Over, 
to Myr- 
ion to her 


> been act- 


; ith new- 
hools, Myrtle 
with those who 

meet. 
amuse themsel 
on freshmen, and tl 
try to show off their 
whom they think less 
vemselves, are excep- 
itution ; but they make 

y prominent before 
nodest young people 

gain the new schol- 

Myrtle found friends 
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in due time, some of them daughters 
of rich people, some poor girls, who 
came with the same sincerity of pur- 
pose as herself. But not one was her 
match in the facility of acquiring knowl- 
edge. Not one promised to make such 
a mark in society, if she found an 
opening into its loftier circles. She 
was by no means ignorant of her natu- 
ral gifts, and she cultivated them with 
the ambition which would not let her 
rest. 

During the year she spent in the 
great school, she made but one visit 
She did not try to 
startle the good people with her ac- 


to Oxbow Village. 


complishments, but they were surprised 
at the change which had taken place 
in her. Her dress was hardly more 
showy, for she was but a school-girl, but 
it fitted her more gracefully. She had 
gained a softness of expression, and an 
ease in conversation, which produced 
their effect on all with whom she 


Her 


something of its 


came 
lost 
talk- 


listened 


in contact. aunt’s voice 
plaintiveness in 

I Miss Cynthia 
with involuntary interest to her stories 
of school and schoolmates. Master 


Byles Gri 


great 


accepted her as the 
life, and 


make her his sole h« 


succe of his deter- 


mined to iress, if 
so doing. 
that Myrtle 
itlady. Gifted 
Hopkins confessed to Susan Posey that 


there was any occasion for 


Cyprian told Bathsheba 
must come to be a 


he was afraid of her, since she had 
en to the 


ew too much, and 


great city school. She 
looked too much 
a queen, for a village boy to talk 


Mr. William Mt 


all his fascinations upon 


Bradshaw tried 
but she 
parried compliments so put 


off all his nearer advances so dexter- 
ously, that he could not advance beyond 


the region of florid courte ind never 
hance, i disposed, to risk a 

; sch } ] + « | . } 
question which he would not ask rash- 
ly, believing that, if Myrtle 
No, there would be little 


her ever saying Ye 


once said 


chance ot 
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HOSPITAL 


LS” fase the first wave of patriotism 
' rolled over the, land at the out- 
break of the late Rebellion, fathers and 
mothers were proudly willing to send 
forth sons and daughters to take their 
part in the struggle. The young men 
were speedily marshalled and marched 
to the scene of action; but the young 
women were not so fortunate in getting 
off to places in the hospitals before the 
first had 
Indeed, all hospital organization was in 


ardor of excitement cooled. 


such an imperfect state that no definite 
plan could be made for ladies desiring 
to enter upon the good work. 

grave doubts from sage 


propriety 


Then came 


heads as to the und expe- 


diency of young women’s going at all. 
One said that they would 
y of | 

another, that they would 
l 


always be 
the doctors : 

run at the 
man, or cer- 
tainly fa‘nt at sight of a surgical instru- 
ment ; still, that woman’s 
strength could endure for a week the 
den life. In fact, it 
was looked upon as the most fanatical 
folly, and suggestions were made that 
at least a slight experiment of hospital 


standing in the way 
first glimpse of a woundec 


others no 


ands of hospital 


horrors ought to be made before start- 
ing on such a mad career. According- 
ly, in Boston, a few who cherished the 
project most earnestly began a series 
of daily visits to the Massachusetts 
Hospital. To the 

and kindness of Dr. B. 

the attending surgeons, 
Dr. J. Mason Warren, — 


were 


General courtesy 
S. Shaw and 
— especially 
these novices 
of wit- 
taught 

The 
yn the part of the 
new pupils rather disappointed general 
expectation ; the knowl- 
edge gained in a few weeks was super- 


indebted for the privilege 
nessing operations and being 
the art 


omission of fainting 


of dressing wounds. 


and though 


ficial, yet for practical purposes the 
nurses were not deemed totally incom- 
petent. 


Memories. 


MEMORIES 


After receiving a certificate of fitness 
for the work from medical authority, it 
was discouraging at last to be denied the 
consent of parents. 
favored ones went forth, and, returning 
home in a few months, brought back 


However, some 


such accounts of satisfaction in finding 
themselves of use, and of their enjoy- 
ment in ministering to our suffering 
soldiers, that at length the prejudices 
which withheld consent were overcome, 
and one of the last of those who went 
was allowed to take part in the most 
interesting duties to which the 


called 


I have often thought that one day of 


var 
women. 


hospital employment, with its constant 
work and opportunities, was worth a 
year of ordinary life at home, and I re- 
member with thankfulness how many 
times I was permitted to take the place 
1 caring 
It seemed 
to me that we women in the hospitals 


c 


of absent mothers and sisters i1 
for their sons and brothers. 


received our reward a hundred-fold in 
daily sights of patient heroism, and ex- 
of warm gratitude, and that 
1 not deserve mention or remem- 


pressions 


brance in comparison with the 


sand 


thou- 
s at home whose zeal never 


ried in labors indirect and w 


wea- 
exciting, 
until the day of victory ended their 
work. 

No place in the country could hav 
been better adapted to the 
hospital than the grounds and build- 
ings belonging to the Naval Academy 


re 
uses of a 


at Annapolis, enclosed on two sides, as 
they are, by an arm of the Chesapeake 
Bay and the river Severn, and blessed 

++] 


with a varied view, and fresh, invigorat- 


ing breezes. At the opening of the war 
General Butler landed troops at this 
point, thus communicating with Wash- 
ington without passing through Balti- 
The Naval School was 
diately removed to Newport, 


more. imme- 


where it 


remained until after the close of our 
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national troubles. The places of the 
young students preparing for the naval 
service were soon filled by the sick 
and wounded of the volunteer armies. 

The city of Annapolis is old and 
quaint. Unlike most of our American 
capitals, it gives a stranger the im- 
pression of having been finished for 
centuries, and one would imagine that 
the inhabitants are quite too content- 
ed to have any idea of progress or im- 
provement. The Episcopal church, de- 
stroyed by fire a few years since, has 
been rebuilt; but even that is crowned 
with the ancient wooden tower rescued 
from the flames, and preserved in grate- 
ful memory of Queen Anne, who be- 
stowed valuable gifts on this church of 
her namesake city. 

Within easy access of all the con- 
veniences of a city, and with excellent 
railroad facilities, the hospital grounds 
were perfectly secluded by surround- 
ing walls. As one entered through 
the high gates, an indescribable repose 
was felt, enhanced by the charm with 
which Nature has endowed the spot, 
in the abundant shade, evergreen, and 
fruit trees, and rose-bushes, holly, and 
other shrubbery. The classical naval 
monument, formerly at the Capitol in 
Washington, has within a few years 
been removed, and with two others — 
one of which perpetuates the memory 
of the adventurous Herndon —stands 
here. The wharf built for the embar- 
kation of the Burnside Expedition in 
1861 About sixty brick 
buildings, comprising the chapel, post- 
office, dispensary, and laundry, with 
long rows of tents stretched across the 
grassy spaces, afforded accommodation 
for patients varying from five hundred 
to twenty-two hundred in number. 

In the summer of 1863, Dr. B. A. 
Vanderkeift was appointed surgeon in 
charge of the U. S. General Hospital, 
Division I., at Annapolis, more fre- 
quently called the Naval School Hos- 
pital. Dr. Vanderkeift, from his un- 
common energy of character, his large 
experience, and rare executive ability, 
was admirably fitted for his position. 
By day and night he never spared him- 
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is also here. 
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self in the most watchful superintend- 
ence of all departments of the hospital ; 
no details were too minute for his care, 
no plan too generous which could tend 
to the comfort of the suffering. Abso- 
lute system and punctuality were ex- 
pected to be observed by all who came 
under his military rule. The reveille 
bugle broke the silence of early dawn. 
Its clear notes, repeated at intervals 
during the day, announced to the sur- 
geons the time for visits and reports, 
and to the men on duty —such as the 
guards, police, nurses, and cooks — 
the time for their meals. One of the 
most original of the Doctor’s plans was 
the establishment of a stretcher corps. 
At one time there was daily to be seen 
upon the green in front of head-quar- 
ters a company of men, ward-masters, 
nurses, and cooks, performing the most 
surprising evolutions, playing alternate- 
ly the parts of patients and nurses, 
studying by experiment, under the eye 
and direction of skilful surgeons, the 
most comfortable method of conveying 
the helpless. In this way the stretcher 
corps acquired an amount of skill and 
tenderness which was brought into 
good use when the long roll on the 
drum summoned them to meet an ap- 
proaching transport, bringing either the 
wounded from the last battle-field, or 
the emaciated victims who had been 
held as prisoners of war at the South. 
Shortly after Dr. Vanderkeift came to 
the hospital, he invited “Sister Tyler” 
to take the head of the ladies’ depart- 
ment. She will always be remembered 
as identified with the war from the very 
beginning. She was the only woman 
in Baltimore who came forward on the 
19th of April, 1861, when the men of 
our Massachusetts Sixth were massa- 
cred in passing through that city. She 
insisted upon being permitted to see 
the wounded, and with dauntless devo- 
tion, in the face of peril, had some of 
them removed to her own home, where 
she gave them the most faithful care 
for many weeks. These men were but 
the first few of thousands who can 
never forget the kindness received from 
her hands, the words of cheer which 
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came from her lips. Until within ten 
months of the closing events of the 
war, she was constantly engaged in 
hospital service, and then only left for 
Europe because too much exhausted 
to continue longer in the work. “Sis- 
ter Tyler” had supervision of the hos- 
pital, and of the fourteen ladies who 
had a subdivision of responsibility rest- 
ing upon each of them. Their duties 
consisted in the special care of the 
wards assigned them, and particular 
attention to the diet and stimulants ; 
they supplied the thousand nameless 
little wants which occurred every day, 
furnished books and amusements, wrote 
for and read to the men, — did every- 
thing, in fact, which a thoughtful tact 
could suggest without interfering with 
surgeons or stewards. 

Dr. Vanderkeift wisely considered 
nourishing diet of importance 
than medicine. There were three de- 
partments for the preparation of low 
and special diet, over each of which a 
lady presided. The cooks and nurses, 
throughout the hospital, were furnished 
from the number of convalescent pa- 
tients not fit to go to the front. They 
made excellent workers in these posi- 


more 


tions, learning with a ready intelligence 
their new duties, and performing them 
with cheerful but they 
often regained their strength too rap- 
idly, and the whole order 


compliance ; 


and conven- 
ience of kitchens and wards would be 
thrown into wild confusion by a stern 
mandate from Washington, that every 
able-bodied man was to go to his regi- 
ment. No matter what the exigency of 
the case might be, these men were de- 
spatched in haste. Then came a new 
training of men, some on crutches, some 
with one hand, and all far from strong. 
When the ladies remonstrated at hav- 
ing such men put on duty, they were 
told that feebleness must be made good 
by numbers, and it was no uncommon 
thing for four or five crippled men to 
be employed in the work of one strong 
one. These changes made wild confu- 
sion for a few days, but gradually we 
began to consider them a part of the 
fortunes of war, and to find that a sto- 
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ical tranquillity was the best way in 
which to meet them. Though exceed- 
ingly inconvenient, there was rarely 
any serious result attending them. Oc- 
casionally a lady would be fortunate 
enough to evade the loss of a valuable 
man by sending him into the city on an 
errand, or by keeping him out of sight 
while an inspection was going on. In 
this way my chief of staff, as I used to 
call a certain German youth, was kept 
a year in the hospital. His efficiency 
and constant interest in the patients 
made him a valuable auxiliary in my 
little department; and I know that his 
services were appreciated by others 
than myself, for one of the chief sur- 
geons advised me to keep him by all 
means, even if hiding him in the ice- 
chest were necessary. 

The regular supplies from the com- 
missary were comparatively plentiful, 
but fell short of the demand, both as 
to quantity and variety. The Chris- 
tian and Sanitary Commissions met 
this want in great measure, providing 
good stimulants, dried fruits, butter, 
and various other luxuries. But with 
the utmost delight were received boxes 
packed by generous hands at home. I 
shall ever feel indebted to many Boston 
friends for their laborious care and mu- 
nificent contributions. One of them, 
Mrs. James Reed, has now entered 
upon the full reward of a life rich in 
noble impulses and kindly deeds. Her 
cordial sympathy for those languishing 
in distant hospital wards was manifest- 
ed in sending gifts of the choicest and 
most expensive home luxuries. 

A gentleman well known in England, 
as well as our own country, for his 
friendly patronage of art, was never for- 
getful of our warriors in their dreary 
days of suffering. Many a cheery mes- 
sage did he send in letters, and never 
without liberal “contents.” His name 
was gratefully associated by the men 
with bountiful draughts of punch and 
milk, fruits, ice-cream, and many other 
satisfying good things. His request 
was never to allow a man to want for 
anything that money could buy; and 
though “peanuts and oranges ” — of 
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which he desired the men should have 
plenty — were not always the most ju- 
dicious articles of diet, the spirit of his 
command was strictly obeyed. 

Mrs. Alexander Randall, who lived 
near the hospital at Annapolis, was ex- 
ceedingly kind in sending in timely 
for the men. Fruits and 
flowers from her own garden in lavish 
the constant 
sions of her thoughtful interest. 


delicacies 
profusion were expres- 

I re- 
member especially one morning when 
a poor boy who was very low could not 
be persuaded to take any food; many 
tempting things had been suggested, 
but with feeble voice he said that some 
all that he cared for. It 
was early in the season, and they could 
not be bought. But just at this mo- 
ment Mrs. Randall opportunely sent in 
some beautiful The coun- 
tenance of dying boy brightened 
with delight as he saw them. They 
made his last moments happy, for with- 
in half an hour he turned his head on 
the pillow, and with one short sigh 
was gone. 

The large basketfuls of rosy apples 
from this lady were hailed with the ut- 


grapes were 


clusters. 
the 


most delight by those allowed to eat 
them. “I have wanted an apple more 
than anything,” was often the eager 
reply, as they were offered to those 
who had recently come from a long 
captivity ; and as they were distributed 
through the wards, not the least grati- 
fying circumstance was the invariable 
refusal of the ward-masters and nurses 
to take any. Their diet was not sump- 
tuous, and apples were a great luxury 
to all; but they would say, “No, thank 
you, let the men who have just come 
have them all.” 

On the 17th of November, 1863, the 
steamer New York came in, bring- 
ing one hundred and eighty men from 
Libby Prison and Belle Isle. Most 
of these were the soldiers who had 
fought at Gettysburg. Never was there 
an army in the world whose health and 
strength were better looked after than 
our own ; the weak and sick were always 
sent to the general hospitals ; and the 
idea that our men were ever in other 
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than the most sound and robust condi- 
tion at the time of their becoming pris- 
oners has no foundation. Language 
fails to describe them on their return 
from the most cruel of captivities. Ig- 
nominious insults, bitter and galling 
threats, exposure to scorching heat by 
day and to frosty cold at night, tortur- 
ing pangs of hunger, —these were the 
methods by which stalwart men had 
been transformed into ghastly beings 
with sunken eyes and sepulchral voices. 
They were clothed in uncleanly rags, 
many without caps, and most without 
shoes. Their hair and were 
overgrown and matted. The condition 
of their teeth was the only appearance 
of neatness about them: and these 
were as white as ivory, from eating 
bread made of corn and cobs ground 
up together. 


beards 


A piece of such bread 
four inches square daily, with a morsel 
of meat once a week and a spoonful 
of beans three times a week, had been 
their food for several months. Some 
were too far gone to bear the strain 
of removal from the steamer; nine 
died on the day of arrival, and one 
third of the 
lowed them. 


number soon fol- 
which had lin- 
gered through the mellow autumn, were 
wreathed with laurel and laid upon 
their coffins as they were carried into 
the beautiful little chapel for the fu- 
neral services, before they were lafa in 
the government cemetery, about a mile 
from the hospital. 


whole 


Roses, 


It is a lovely place, 
with many trees surrounding its gen- 
tle slopes; and here thousands sleep, 
with their name, rank, company, and 
regiment inscribed upon wooden slabs. 
But “ Unknown ” is the only sad record 
on many a headboard. These were 
men who died either on transports, or 
who when brought to us were too much 
impaired in mind to remember any- 
thing,—for the loss or derangement 
of mental faculties was no uncommon 
occurrence. When the first cases of 
starvation were brought under treat- 
ment, the doctors prescribed the light- 
est diet, mostly rice, soup, and tea. By 
experiment it was proved that just 
as many died in proportion under this 
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care as when an intense desire for 
any particular article of food was al- 
lowed in a measure to be satisfied. Al- 
most every man on his arrival would 
have his mind concentrated on some 
one thing: with many, pickles were 
the coveted luxury; with others, milk. 
Often, as I passed through the wards, 
one or another would call out, “ Lady, 
do you think there is such a thing as 
a piece of Bologna sausage here?” or, 
“ Lady, is there a lemon in this place? 
I have been longing for one for months.” 
The first thing that one man asked for 
was a cigar. He was very low, but 
said, “I would like one sweet smoke 
before I die.” He finished his cigar 
only a few moments before he breathed 
his last. 

The gratification of an insane crav- 
ing for food cost many a poor fellow 
his life. One morning a man who had 
just come received some money from a 
friendly comrade ; going in to the sut- 
ler’s, he bought a quart of dried apples. 
After eating them he became quite 
thirsty, and drank an alarming quan- 
tity of cold water. It is needless to 
say that he died the next day. At an- 
other time a boy received a box from 
home; his fond mother, with more 
kindness than good judgment, sent, 
with other things, a mince-pie, which 
delighted him, and he was greatly dis- 
appointed in not being allowed to taste 
it. Though warned of the danger, 
when the nurse left him for a few mo- 
ments to bring him some beef-tea, he 
got at the pie, ate half of it, and when 
the nurse returned was lying dead. 
Perhaps his death was not caused, but 
only hastened, by this. It was im- 
possible always to guard against such 
imprudences. 

One of the most interesting of the 
patients, who lived a few weeks after 
coming, was Hiram Campbell, of the 
Hundred and Forty-fifth Pennsylvania 
Regiment. An imprisonment of one 
hundred and thirty-eight days had re- 
duced him to a point beyond recov- 
ery. Day by day he grew weaker, yet 
clung to life for the sake of going home 
to see his friends once more. A few 
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weeks before, Dr. Vanderkeift had al- 
lowed a man in similar condition to 
start for home, and he had died on the 
way; so that the Doctor had made a 
rule that no man should leave the hos- 
pital unless able to walk to head-quar- 
ters to ask for his own papers. An ex- 
ception to this rule could not be grant- 
ed, and the only chance was to try to 
build up Campbell’s little remaining 
strength for the journey, to relieve his 
sufferings by comforts, and to keep 
hope alive in his mind by interesting 
him in stories and books. He was de- 
lighted to have “Evangeline” read to 
him, and the faint smile which passed 
over his haggard features as he listened 
told of a romance in his own life, be- 
gun, but destined too soon to be bro- 
ken off by death. When too low to 
write, as a lady was answering a letter 
from his sister for him, he asked to 
have it read over to him. In her letter 
the sister had requested him to name 
her infant daughter. When the lady 
came to this request, he stopped her by 
asking what she thought a pretty name. 
Edith was suggested, but he did not 
seem satisfied with that; at last he said 
shyly, “ How do you spell your name ? 
I think I would like to have her named 
for you.” The lady felt rather embar- 
rassed in writing this, and persuaded 
him to let her mention several names, 
so that at least the sister might have 
a choice. This was only a few days 
before his death. His father was sent 
for, because it was evident that there 
could no longer be any hope of re- 
turning strength for him. The poor 
old man was heart-broken when he 
saw his son in such an emaciated con- 
dition. They had heard at home of 
his severe sufferings, but said he, 
“ How could I ever expect to see him 
the like of this?” With patient resig- 
nation to God’s will, the sufferer wait- 
ed, and his life ebbed slowly away. 
The sorrow-stricken father took to 
his home in the interior of Pennsyl- 
vania the body of his son, that he 
might rest in the village graveyard by 
the side of his mother. By his grassy 
grave a little child often hears from 
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her mother’s lips how her uncle fought 
1 for the country, and with 
questioning wonder asks,“ And am I 
named for the lady who was kind to 
Uncle Hiram?” Such are the strange 
links in life. 

At this time there was in the wards 
an elderly man, who for months had 
been vainly trying to recruit his 
strength. He had not been a prisoner, 
but had been sent to the rear on ac- 
count of feebleness. Now John Bump 
thought it a great waste of time to be 
staying here in the hospital, where he 


and di 


was doing no good to the nation, while, 
if he were at home, he might be acquir- 
ing quite a fortune from his “ profes- 
for he was a chair-maker. His 
descriptive list not having been sent 
from the regiment, he could draw no 
pay. One day he received the following 
important queries from his anxious wife, 
who with eight small children at home 
did seem to be in a precarious condi- 
tion: “ The man who owns the house 
says I must move outif I cannot pay the 
rent : what shall I do? I have nothing 
for the children to eat: what shall I do? 
There is nothing to feed the hens with: 
what shall I do? The pigs are starv- 
ing: what shall I do?” An applica- 
tion was made, which resulted in John 


sion,” 


Bump’s being sent to his regiment, from 
which he no doubt soon received his 
discharge papers. 

Around the post-office at noon might 
always be seen an eager group await- 
ing the distribution of the mail. A let- 
ter from friends was the most cheering 
hope of the day, often proving more 
effectual than anything else toward the 
restoration of health, by bringing vivid- 
ly to minds languid with disease all the 
little interests and charms of home. 

Gathered about the fire on a wintry 
day, the men would recount the expe- 
riences of their captivity, from the mo- 
ment when they first found themselves 
with dismay in the power of the enemy, 
and, relieved of muskets, were marched 
without food to Richmond. There what- 
ever they chanced to have of money or 
of value was taken into the care of a 
Rebel officer, with the assurance that 
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it would be returned on their release. 
The promise was never fulfilled, and 
the men were hurried off to the sandy 
plains of Belle Isle. The death of 
companions was the principal change 
in their dreary, monotonous life, varied 
also by the addition from time to time 
of others doomed to share their fate. 
Efforts to escape were not always un- 
successful. At one time eight men 
burned spots on their faces and hands 
with hot wire, and then sprinkled the 
spots with black pepper. When the 
doctor came round, they feigned illness, 
and he ordered these cases of small-pox 
to be taken to the pestilence-house be- 
yond the guards. In the night the men 
started for their homes in the West, and 
were not caught. 

Tracy Rogers, with his bright, sunny 
face, and sweet voice, whose merry 
music resounded through the wards, 
was one of the first to regain strength 
and spirits. His patriotic zeal had 
only been reanimated by his sufferings, 
and he was in haste to be in his place 
at the front again. A brother had 
been killed in the same battle in which 
he was taken prisoner, and another had 
died in a Philadelphia hospital. He 
was sure that he should yet die for his 
country, and talked of death as soon to 
come to him. With earnest thought- 
fulness, he recalled the teachings of 
a Christian mother in his far-off Con- 
necticut home. As the tears filled his 
manly blue eyes one day, he asked if 
the hymn, 

**On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand, 

And cast a wishful eye,” 
could be found in the hospital. He 
said that it had been sung at his moth- 
er’s funeral, on his fourteenth birthday ; 
that he had never seen it since, but 
that lately he had thought much about 
it. The hymn was brought, and he 
committed it to memory. We were 
sorry to part with him, when, after 
serving as ward-master, he was strong 
enough to go to his regiment. Not 
long after he left, a letter came, saying 
that he had been badly wounded, and 
wished himself back among his An- 
napolis friends once more. We never 
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heard of him again, and fear that his 
wounds must have proved fatal. 

were quiet, hours 
passed in the hospital in the intervals 
between past and coming dangers. At 
the close of the day, the men would 
into 


Those solemn 


gather one ward for prayers. 
Many a stern voice was uplifted that 
After 
for pard and suidance had ari 

yy pardon ana guidance had arisen to 


ie Giver of all good 


never prayed before. petitions 
tl things, the men 
would sit and sing, for hours some- 
times, each one wishing for his favor- 
ite hymn to be sung, and saying that 
this time was more homelike than any 
other of the day. 

The inspection on Sunday forenoon 
made it the busiest morning of the 
week. In the chapel at two o’clock, 
and again at seven, short services were 
held, conducted either by the chap- 
the 
Christian Com- 

After a 


changed in- 


lain, or by the Rev. Mr. Sloan, 
devoted agent of the 
this while 


mission at post. 


the second service was 


to a Sunday school, very interesting to 
scholars. The 
fully 


teachers in answering the various dif- 


our ladies 


grown-up 
found themselves occupied as 
ficult questions crowded into a short 
Sometimes the 
who were patients wi 


] 
i 


space of time. officers 
uuld take classes 
too, which was far less barrassing 
than having them ask permission to take 
the part of scholars, as they sometimes 
Before we had Sunday schoc l, 
1 


did. 
he men in my own wards would ask to 


t 
have psalms and passages selected for 
On Mon- 


have his 


them to learn on Sundays. 
day mornings each one would 
little book ready to recite his lesson. 

For a week before Christmas, active 
preparations were made for its celebra- 
tion. allowed to go into 


The men were 


the woods across the river, and bring 
boughs of hemlock, pine, and laurel, 
and of holly laden with bright berries. 
Every evening was occupied in twist- 
ing and tying evergreen in the chapel. 
home 


Many a reminiscence of was 


told, as we sat in clusters, wreathing 
garlands of rejoicing so strangely con- 
trasting with the si 


life and death 


hts and sounds of 
us. Late on 


> 


around 
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Christmas eve, some of the men from 
Section V., a tent department, came to 
ask as a great favor that I would assist 
them in decorating the tent of Miss 
H . They said that she had been 
“fixing up ” the wards all day, and they 
wanted to have her own tent adorned 
as a surprise when she came down in 
the morning. 

On going over to the tent, I found 
that they had already cut out of red and 
blue flannel the letters for “A Merry 
Christmas to Miss H .’ These 
sewed upon white cotton, 


were soon 


which, being surrounded with ever- 


green, was hung in the most conspicu- 
ous place. Then there were crosses, 
stars, and various other designs to go 
up, among them a Goddess of Liberty 
considered 


the masterpiece of the whole. There 


of remarkable proportions, 
were only a few men present, not more 


than a dozen; each had been seri- 
ously wounded, and nearly every one 
It was 
9 vorked, 
by the light of dimly burning candles, 
full-mooned midnight, 


cheerfully telling where they were a 


had lost either a leg or an arm. 
a weird sight as they eagerly 


on this cold, 


r ago, lying in rifle-pits or on picket 
» there again. 
As 


in shone brightly on the frosty 


ristmas morning came at last. 


windows, each one showed its wreath, 


and the wards were gayly festooned. In 
some of the larger ones there were ap- 


propriate mottoes made of evergreen 
as, ‘‘Welcome home,” —“ He 
the prisoners out of captivity.” 
Friends in Philadelphia had requested 


to provide the dinner, which was most 


lavish and luxurious. The tables were 
loaded with turkeys, pies of various 


kinds, 


a feast 


fruits, and candies. This was 
indeed to the thousand heroes 
gathered around the board, and to those 


1 


too ill to leave the wards a portion of all 
was taken, that at least they might see 
things which the others were 

The thoughts of many of 
the sick had centred on this Christmas 


J 
the good 


enjoying. 


dinner, and they had named the favor- 
ite morsels that they wished for. 
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An Episcopal service was held in the 
chapel in the evening, by the Rev. Mr. 
Davenport of Annapolis. A crowded 
congregation gathered within the walls, 
which were hung with scrolls bearing 
the names of our battle-fields, and rich- 


ly adorned with evergreen, while the 


1g 


1ational flag gracefully draped the large 
window. Carols were merrily sung, and 
, 


1e shattered, scarred, and emaciated 
soldiers in the most righteous cause 
that ever brought warfare to a nation 
joined in heralding the advent of the 
Prince of 

The 


still happi 


Peace. 
rendered 
er by the reception of a tele- 
at another exchange of paroled 
prisoners had been made, and we were 
hourly expecting their arrival. In the 
cold, gray dawn of the 29th of Decem- 
shrill the “ New 
York” coming up the bay was heard. 
Every 


Christmas had been 


ber, 


whistle of 


was soon astir in prepara- 


tion for a warm welcome. Large quan- 
tities of coffee, chocolate, and gruels 
were to be made, clothes were to be 


in readiness, and the stretcher corps to 
, 


e mustered. 
As the si 


assembled 


arose, a great crowd 
York 


cheers 


iNew 
and 


when the 
neared the wharf, shouts 
her. The 


with men, whose 


creeted decks were covered 
and 


untenances told of starvation, 


skeleton forms 
vacant c¢ 


the lan 
j 


overspr¢ ad 


slimmer that at moments 
their faces feebly betoken- 
in their hearés at their 
“ Dixie.” 


eratitude 


ing the 
escape irom 

his time the Rebel authorities had 
allowed only “well men,” as they called 
1e, because so much had 
it > North about “the last 


18 
7 ¥ 
lot. v ( 


them, to con 
been said 
ume in November. Those 
valk were landed first, the bare- 

footed receiving shoes. Many were 
to crawl as far as Parole Camp, a 
| the city. The more feeble 
1to the hospital, where 

d them ; and when they 
ussed under scissors and ra- 
» laid in comfortable beds, 
oft after the hard ground 
for months, with as 


‘th as they could scrape to- 


in on 
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gether for a pillow,—they expressed 
the change in their whole condition as 
like coming from the lower regions of 
misery into heaven itself. 
Handkerchiefs and combs, writing- 
materials and stamps, were among the 
first requisites of the new-comers. A 
few write ; and for the 
others, the ladies were but too happy 


were able to 


to apprise the friends at home of their 
arrival, even if recovery were doubtful. 
In taking the names of the men, I came 
to a white-headed patriarch, and ex- 
pressed surprise at finding him in the 
army. His name was R. B. Darling; 
and as I wrote it down, he said: “ You 
might as well put ‘ Reverend’ before 
it, for I am a Methodist minister. I 
lived in Greenville, Green County, Ten- 
nessee, and when this Rebellion came 
on, I preached and preached, until it 
did not seem to do any good; so I 
took up the musket to try what fight- 
ing would do.” He had left a wife and 
children at home, from whom he 
had heard only once, and then through a 
friend taken prisoner six months after 
himself. 


six 


He had been down with “ those 
fiends,” as he called them, twenty-one 
been in nine different 
had worked for the Reb- 


els — only at the point of the bayonet 


months, and had 
prisons. He 


— while his strength lasted, in digging 
wells. He had passed three months 
in the iron cage at Atlanta, and three 
months in Castle Thunder under threat 
of being tried for his life for 
disrespectful speech about Rebeldom ; 
finally, after all the perils of 


some 


Libby 
Prison and Belle Isle, he was free once 
more. “These are tears of gratitude,” 
he said, in answer to the welcome given 
him, as they rolled down his furrowed 
kind- 
ness that I have heard for so long.” 
On soiled scraps of paper he had the 
names of many of his fellow-} 


cheeks; “it is the first word of 


risoners. 
He had promised, should he ever escape, 
to let their friends at home know when 
and where they had died. Letters were 
at once written, carrying the painful cer- 
tainty of loss to anxious hearts. To 
his own family it was useless to write, 
for the Rebels surrounded his home, 
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cutting off postal communication. He 
brought with him six little copies of the 
Gospels, one for each child at home ; 
they had been given to him at the South, 
having been sent over by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society for distribu- 
tion. Surely no men ever more need- 
ed the promises of divine consolation 
than the captives whom these volumes 
reached. 

It was difficult to restrict the diet of 
this old hero. After eating an enor- 
mous meal of soup, meat, vegetables, 
pudding, and bread, his appetite would 
not be in the least satisfied ; he would 
very coolly remark that he had had a 
very nice dinner; there was only one 
trouble about it, there was not enough. 
On being told that we would gladly 
give him more, were it considered safe, 
he would persist in saying that he felt 
“right peart,” and begged me to re- 
member that it was twenty-one months 
since he had had any dinners. As he 
gained strength enough to walk about, 
he became acquainted with the system 
of the hospital and made a discovery one 
day ; namely, that he was on low diet, 
and that there was such a thing as full 
diet for the well men. “If my present 
fare is low, what may not the full be ?” he 
reasoned, as visions of illimitable boun- 
ty floated through his insatiable mind. 
So he asked the doctor one morning to 
transfer his name to the full-diet list; 
and when the bugle sounded, he joined 
the procession as it moved to the din- 
ing-hall. Salt-fish, bread, and molasses 
chanced to be all that presented them- 
selves to the famished, disappointed old 
man; his countenance was forlorn in- 
deed, as he came to the window of the 
low-diet serving-room to ask for some- 
thing to eat. “I shall get the doctor 
to put my name back on to this list, 
for I like this cook-shop the best, if it 
zs called low diet.” 

Father Darling, as he used to be 
called, soon became a favorite all over 
the hospital. He delighted to perform 
any act of kindness for his fellow-suf- 
ferers. On Sunday mornings he might 
be seen wandering through the grounds, 
carrying books and newspapers into the 
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wards, with a bright smile and cheery 
word for each man. His eloquence 
reached its highest pitch, when, talking 
of the Southern Confederacy, he de- 
clared that he did not believe in show- 
ing mercy to traitors, but that God in- 
tended them to be “clean exterminat- 
ed” from the face of the earth, like 
the heathen nations the Israelites were 
commanded to destroy ages ago. He 
had but too good reason for wishing 
justice to be done. After he returned 
to his home in Tennessee, he wrote: 
“There is but one tale in the whole 
country: every comfort of life is pur- 
loined, clothes all in rags, a great many 
men and boys murdered, and, worst of 
all, Christianity seems to have gone up 
from the earth, and plunder and rapine 
to have filled its place. Surely war 

The gue- 
rillas are yet prowling about, seeking 
what they may devour. 


was instituted by Beelzebub. 


In these troub- 
lous times, all who can lift a hoe or cut 
a weed are trying to make support, but 
unless we get help from the North 
many must suffer extremely. The Rebs 
have not left my family anything. They 
went so far as to smash up the furniture, 
take my horse, all my cattle, and carry off 
and destroy my library. They smashed 
up the clock and cut up the bedsteads ; 
and, in fact, ruin stares us in the face, 
and doleful complaint stuns the ear. 
Even sick ladies have been dragged 
out of bed by the hair of the head, so 
that the “fiends of Davis could search 
for hid treasure. All who have labored 
for the government are destitute. Since 
the winter broke, I have been fighting 
the thieving, murdering Rebels, and 
now their number is diminished 
hundred 


from 
two to nine, and I can ride 
boldly forth where for the last three 
years it would have been certain death. 
O, how are the mighty fallen!” 

On New Year’s evening the ladies 
held a reception. Huge logs burned 
brightly in the large old-fashioned fire- 
place of their dining-room, and a “ Hap- 
py New Year to all,” in evergreen let- 
ters, stood out from the whitewashed 
wall. Surgeons and stewards, officers, 
extra-duty men, and patients, mingled 
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in groups to exchange friendly good- 
wishes. Conversation and singing, with 
a simple repast of apples, cake, and 
lemonade, proved allurements to a long 
stay. Those who had gained admis- 
sion were reluctant to depart to make 
room for the hundreds awaiting en- 
trance For days afterwards 
this evening was talked over with de- 
light by the men: 


outside. 


it was the only party 
they had attended since the war began, 
and it formed the greatest gayety of 
hospital experience. 

Some of the vessels of the Russian 
fleet, then cruising in our waters, win- 
tered at Annapolis. A severe sickness 
breaking out among the sailors, their 
accommodations on shipboard were not 
found adequate, and, by invitation of 
our government, they were received in- 
to the hospital. Their inability to speak 
one word of English made their so- 
journ rather a melancholy affair. Their 
symptoms were often more successfully 
guessed from signs and gestures, than 
from their attempts to express 
particular wish in words. 


some 
They all re- 
turned to their floating homes in a little 
while quite recovered, except one, who 
met with an accidental death, and was 
buried from our chapel with the full 
ceremonies of the Greek Church. With 
his face uncovered, he was carried by 
his comrades to the cemetery, and laid 
A Greek 
cross of black iron, among the white 


by the side of our soldiers. 


slabs, designates this stranger’s grave. 
The Vanderkeift Literary Association 
held a meeting every Tuesday evening 
in the chapel, which was always crowd- 
ed. 
with 
constant attendance. 


Some of the citizens of Annapolis, 


their families, did not disdain a 
An animated dis- 
cussion of some popular topic was held 
by the and the intelli- 
gence often shown did credit to the at- 
the men filled the 
ranks of our army. Ballads were sung 


debating club ; 


tainments of who 
by the Kelsey Minstrels, —so named 
from their leader, a clerk at head-quar- 
ters. “The Knapsack,” a paper edited 
by the ladies, was read. Into it was 
gathered whatever of local interest or 
amusement there was going on at the 
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time. Contributions in prose or verse, 
stories, and conundrums filled the lit- 
tle sheet. 

The short Southern winter wore 
quickly away, with little of unusual 
excitement in the constantly changing 
scenes of war. Our prisoners pined in 
dreary captivity, and the clash of arms 
was stilled for a season. 

So many strange ideas are enter- 
tained about a woman’s life in hospital 
service that I am tempted to transcribe 
a page from my own experience, in 
order that a glimpse may be had of its 
reality. Imagine me, then, in a small 
attic room, carpeted with a government 
blanket, and furnished with bed, bu- 
reau, table, two chairs, and, best of all, 
a little stove, for the morning is cold, 
and the lustrous stars still keep their 
quiet watch in the blue heavens. A 
glow of warmth and comfort spreads 
from gas-light and fire, — an encourag- 
ing roar in the chimney having crowned 
with success the third attempt at putting 
paper, wood, and coal together in exact 
proportions. After all, the difficulty has 
been chiefly in the want of a sufficient 
amount of air, for there could be no 
draught through the dead embers, and 
these could be disturbed only noise- 
lessly, for the lady in the next room 
has the small-pox, and it will not do to 
awake her from her morning slumbers. 

A glance at the wonderful beauty in 
which day is breaking is sufficient com- 
pensation for such early rising, as with 
hurried step I go to the wards, about 
seven rods off. The kind-hearted stew- 
ard stands at the door: “ Talbot died 
at two o’clock; he was just the same 
till the last.” I am not surprised, for 
when I left him I knew that his feeble 
frame could not much longer endure 
the violence of delirium. He was by 
no means among the most hopeless 
of the last prisoners who came, but 
an unaccountable change had passed 
suddenly over him within the last few 
days. And now tidings of his death 
must carry a sad revulsion to hearts at 
home, made happy, but a short time 
since, by news of his safety. 

The patients rouse themselves from 
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the drowsiness of a sleepless night, ex- 
pecting a morning greeting as I pass 
through the wards, giving to each his 
early stimulant of whiskey or cherry- 
brandy. The men in the ward where 
poor Talbot died seem in especial need 
of it; for, as they glance at the vacant 
corner, they say, “ He screamed so bad- 
ly, we did n’t get much sleep.” 

At the call of the bugle a general 
stampede takes place for breakfast, and 
I must repair to the serving-room to 
oversee the last preparations for low 
and special diet ; for on his return each 
of the male nurses will appear at the 
window with a large tray to be filled 
for his hungry men. Beef essence, jel- 
lies, and puddings for the day’s require- 
ment claim a little personal attention. 
Such things are not always left to 
servants at home; and how could our 
“boys in blue” be expected to handle 
the spoon with the same dexterity as 
the musket? They are not, however, 
deficient in culinary skill, as the sa- 
vory ltash, well-turned beefsteaks, nice- 
ly dropped eggs, and good coffee will 
testify. 

After the procession of heavily laden 
breakfast-bearers has moved off, sup- 
plies from the commissary need a little 
arranging ; and one must plan how they 
may be made the most of, and what ad- 
ditions for the next three meals are to 
be furnished from private 
The result of which consideration is 
usually the despatch of Henry, the chief 
cook, into the city to purchase chick- 
ens, oysters, and milk in as great quan- 
tity as can be bought. 


resources. 


At eight o’clock the ladies meet for 
their morning meal. 
bread 


Good cold water, 

with the occa- 
sional luxury of a salt-fish cake, suffice 
to keep soul and body together. The 
coffee is said to be good by those in 
the habit of taking it, and some, too, 
enjoy the butter. 

The preparation of lemonade in 
large quantities, and drinks of various 
degrees of sweetness and acidity, is 
next to be superintended. 


and molasses, 


As rapidly 
as possible the little pitchers are filled, 
and I follow them to the wards. 
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Wondering what can be the matter, 
and cooling his parched lips and bath- 
ing his burning brow, I stand over Allen 
as the doctor enters. Doubt is soon 
dispelled, for he pronounces it a violent 
case of small-pox. It is becoming very 
prevalent, but this is my first introduc- 
tion to it. The doctor orders the im- 
mediate removal of the patient to Horn 
Point, the small-pox quarters, 
two miles across the bay. It is too 
bleak for the open-boat conveyance, 
and so he must be jolted six miles 
round in an ambulance. On his bed, 
buried in blankets and stupefied with 
fever, he starts for his new abode, not 


about 


without a plentiful supply of oranges, 
lemons, and bay-water. 

The plaintive, whining tones of Wil- 
liam Cutlep, a boy of sixteen, who is a 
picture of utter woe, with mind enough 
only left to know that he is in “awful 
pain,” detain me too long; and when I 


must leave him, it is with the promise 


of coming up soon again, for he says 
he always did like to see “ women folks 
around.” His Southern 
Virginia, whence he escaped to join the 


home is in 


Union army; and he will never hear 
from his home again, for thirty-six 
ounces of brandy daily will not keep 
him alive much longer. He has al- 
ready taken a ring from his finger, to 
be sent home with a dying message 
after the war is over. 

is not reached too 
soon, for the manly, gentle Mason is 
near his He 


hand, begging me 


The lower ward 


end. 


not to 


faintly presses my 


him 
An 


of pneumonia has proved too 


leave 
again, for it will soon be all over. 
attack 
much for his reduced system to resist, 
and, meekly submitting to its ravages, 
he lies at last upon his death-bed. A 
saintly 
broken accents 
from his lips: 


fortitude sustains him, as in 

these sentences come 
“It is a country worth 
dying “Others will 
coming years what I have fought for.” 
t He is light- 
ing me the valley of death.” 
“All is prayer 
commend the departing soul to the God 
who made it, and the sweet hymn, 


for.” enjoy in 


“T can trust my Saviour. 
throu rh 


well.” Low words of 
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**O sing to me of heaven, 
When I am called to die,” 
breaks the stillness of the ward. 

“It is growing dark, — I can’t see you 
any more,” — he whispers ; and then, as 
the bugle notes strike his ear, “ Before 
that sound is heard again, I shall be 
far away.” His heavy breathing grows 
thicker and shorter, until that radiance 
which comes but once to any mortal 
face, streaming through the open portal 
of eternity, tells of the glory upon which 
his soul is entering, as his eyelids are 
earth. The men 
in the beds around mutely gaze upon 
him, wishing that they may die like 


quietly closed on 


him when their last summons comes. 
The tender-hearted McNally, the faith- 
ful nurse, tearfully laments the loss of 
the first patient who has died since he 
took charge of the ward, and is sure 
done more for 
Nor 


that he could not have 
him had he been his own brother. 
could he. 

I go back to the upper wards. 
tle Cutlep moans deeply in 
sleep. But are others to be 
cheered, and many a promise to be 
fulfilled from the heterogeneous con- 
tents of a basket, a constant 
and most valuable companion. Com- 
fort-bags, braces, knives, come forth at 


Lit- 
restless 
there 


small 


requirement. Books, too, are always in 
demand. After they have been read, 
they are sent to many a distant fireside 
by mail ; some of the boys have several 
treasured up to take with them when 
they go home, for such books are rare 
where they live, and their little broth- 
ers and sisters will greatly prize them. 
One boy still keeps under his pillow, 
clinging to it until the last, the little 
which he re- 
quests shall be sent to his mother after 
his death, with the message that it has 


book, “ Come to Jesus,” 


been the saving of his soul. 

New wants arise to be remembered, 
and special desires for additions to the 
next are On the 
whole, the men seem comfortable and 
happy to-day, as they rest on their 
elbows partly sitting up in bed, play- 
ing backgammon, or scanning the last 
pictorial newspaper, or working over 


meal expressed. 
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puzzles, for which last they are indebt- 
ed to Rev. Mr. Ware, who made a visit 
to our, hospital a few weeks since, and 
on his return sent from Boston a good- 
ly assortment of amusements. 

By this time the stimulants are to be 
given out again, and preparations made 
for dinner. For it will hardly be wel- 
come, unless the promised mug of milk 
or ale, fried onions or sour-krout, fruit 
or jelly, shall come with it. Each tray 
receives its burden of hearty nourish- 
ment, and by one o’clock the ladies may 
be seen returning to their quarters for 
rations of beef and bread. It is well 
that we are blessed with elastic spirits, 
for “a merry heart doeth good like a 
medicine.” All sadness for the dead 
must be concealed for the sake of the 
living. As we cheerfully meet at din- 
ner-time, an occasional letter in the 
following strain is not without a salu- 
tary and amusing effect : — 

“DEAR Miss T :—I set down 
to tell you that I ’ve arrove hum, an 
wish I was sum whar else. I ’ve got 
3 Bully boys an they are helpin me 
about gettin the garden sass into the 
groun ; but they haint got no mother, 
anive got a hous and a kow an I 
thort youd be kinder handy to take 
care of um, if youd stoop so much. 
I’ve thort of you ever sense I com 
from the hospittle, and how kinder 
jimmy you used to walk up and doun 
them wards. You had the best gate I 
ever see, an my Ist wife stepped of 
jis so, an she pade her way I tell you. 
I like to work, and the boys likes to 
work, an I kno you do, so ide like to 
jine if youv no objecshuns; an now 
ive maid so bold to rite sich, but I was 
kinder pussed on by my feelins an so 
I hope youl excuse it and rite soon. 
I shant be mad if you say no, but its 
no hurt to ask an the boys names are 
Zebalon, Shadrac and peter, they want 
to see you as does your respectful frend 
wich oes his present helth to you 

4 G Sa 


A few letters for the men are to be 
written for the afternoon mail. Twin- 
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ing a wreath of immortelles and laurel, 
is the last that can be done for brave 
Tenny, who died yesterday, and will 
be buried with military honors to-day. 
The little procession, with reversed 
arms, winds slowly through the grounds, 
and at the sound of the bugle four pa- 
triots, each wrapped in the flag he has 
died for, are borne into the chapel. In- 
spired passages are read, “There is rest 
for the weary” is sung by the ladies, 
and prayers are offered for bereaved 
relatives at a distance. The chaplain 
precedes the short train to the ceme- 
tery, where the final portion of the 
church burial-service is said, and over 
the newly made graves resound three 
sharp volleys of musketry. 

There is not much time to-day to 
read to the group around the fire, but 
with evident pride and pleasure they 
listen to “The Blue Coat of the Sol- 
dier,” and “The Empty Sleeve,” a 
touching poem, inscribed to the noble 
General Howard. I would gladly tarry 
longer at the request of the little audi- 
ence, but the other wards must be 
looked after. An awkward man stands 
in the first one I enter, and begins a 
protest against being put on duty. He 
says he “’listed to fight,” and knows 
nothing about “nussing.” He hands 
over the materials for a mustard plaster, 
as he professes profound ignorance on 
the subject, saying that he fears the 
men left to his charge will not get very 
good care. This is the only instance I 
remember of a man who did not cheer- 
fully try to do his best for his sick com- 
rades. Fortunately, he was soon sent 
to his regiment. 

Preparation of stimulants and supper 
keep me busily occupied until, in the 
shadowy twilight, the men from the fif- 
teen wards gather into one, where the 


patients are not too ill to listen to a few. 


texts from the Holy Book, which come 
with a diviner meaning of consolation 
than ever before, in the hush of closing 
day, with death so familiar a thought to 
each. Sergeant Murphy leads in prayer 
with true Methodist fervor, and the 


hymn, 
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“ Sweet hour of prayer, sweet hour of prayer, 
That calls me from a world of care,” 
concludes the short service. 

After their tea, the ladies meet in the 
chapel, to teach in the evening school 
held for an hour four times a week. 
It serves to interest the men in useful 
study. A large library in one corner 
of the chapel furnishes, too, stores of 
knowledge and amusement in works of 
history, travel, and fiction. 

On going back again to the wards, I 
am glad to find that Carney’s wife has 
come in the evening train. She was 
startled by the last news from him. It 
is well that she is here: if anything 
can save his life, it will be her presence. 
The poor woman is worn out by anxiety 
and a two days’ journey. The chaplain 
must be found to write a permit for her 
entrance into the “ Home” provided by 
the Sanitary Commission for the ac- 
commodation of those coming to see 
their friends in the hospital. The good- 
natured orderly, Frank Hall, conducts 
her out to the comfortable house. 

The lurid gas flickers in the chilly 
breeze, for never are the windows al- 
lowed to be closed by day or night, in 
sunshine or storm. It does sometimes 
seem as if a circulation of air a little 
less like a hurricane from an iceberg 
might conduce more to the health and 
comfort of the inmates; but then this 
is one of Dr. Vanderkeift’s pet points 
of practice, and woe betide any one 
who dares to shut out a breath of the 
exhilarating element. Most of the men 
are stilled in merciful slumbers, more 
or less peaceful or unquiet. One shout 
from a sleeper of “ We ’ll whip them 
yet, boys!” tells that Colby is fight- 
ing over in a dream his last battle, 
while from others come groans only 
audible in hours of unconsciousness. 
In wakeful uneasiness, others sigh for 
sleep, and are at length lulled to rest 
by soothing words or rhymes, not un- 
frequently by the childish melodies of 
Mother Goose. And so the day’s privi- 
lege of duty ends with gratitude, and a 
healthful weariness that be- 
fore the next morning. 


vanishes 





Up the Edisto. 


DIRGE FOR 


A SAILOR 


LOW, slow! toll it low, 
As the sea-waves break and flow; 
With the same dull, slumberous motion 
As his ancient mothtr, Ocean, 
Rocked him on, through storm and calm, 
From the iceberg to the palm: 
So his drowsy ears may deem 
That the sound which breaks his dream 
Is the ever-moaning tide 
Washing on his vessel’s side. 


Siow, slow! as we go, 

Swing his coffin to and fro; 

As of old the lusty billow 

Swayed him on his heaving pillow: 
So that ke may fancy still, 
Ciimbing up the watery hill, 
Plunging in the watery vale, 
With her wide-distended sail, 
His good ship securely stands 
Onward to the golden lands. 


Slow, slow ! — heave-a-ho ! — 
Lower him to the mould below ; 
With the well-known sailor ballad, 
Lest he grow more cold and pallid 
At the thought that Ocean’s child, 
From his mother’s arms beguiled, 
Must repose for countless years, 
Reft of all her briny tears, 
All the rights he owned by birth, 
In the dusty lap of earth. 





UP THE EDISTO. 


N reading military history, one finds 

the main interest to lie, undoubted- 
ly, in the great campaigns, where a man, 
a regiment, a brigade, is but a pawn in 
the game. But there is a charm also 
in the more free and adventurous life 
of partisan warfare, where, if the total 
sphere be humbler, yet the individual 
has more relative importance, and the 


sense of action is more personal and 
keen. This is the reason given by the 
eccentric Revolutionary biographer, 
Weems, for writing the Life of Wash- 
ington first, and then that of Marion. 
And there were, certainly, in the early 
adventures of the colored troops in the 
Department of the South, some of the 
same elements of picturesqueness that 
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belonged to Marion’s band, with the 
added feature that the blacks were 
fighting for their personal liberties, of 
which Marion had helped to deprive 
them. 

It is stated by Major-General Gill- 
more, in his “ Siege of Charleston,” as 
one of the three points in his prelimi- 
nary strategy, that an expedition was 
sent up the Edisto River to destroy a 
bridge on the Charleston and Savannah 
Railway. As one of the early raids 
of the colored troops, this expedition 
may deserve narration, though it was, 
in a strategic point of view, a disap- 
pointment. It has already been told, 
briefly and on the whole with truth, 
by Greeley and others, but I will ven- 
ture on a more complete account. 

The project dated back earlier than 
General Gillmore’s siege, and had origi- 
nally no connection with that move- 
ment. It had been formed by Captain 
Trowbridge and myself in camp, and 
was based on facts learned from the 
men. General Saxton and Colonel W. 
W. H. Davis, the successive post-com- 
manders, had both favored it. It had 
been also approved by General Hun- 
ter, before his sudden removal, though 
he regarded the bridge as a secondary 
affair, because there was another rail- 
way communication between the two 
But as my main object was to 
obtain permission to go, I tried to make 
the most of all results which might fol- 
low, while it was very clear that the 
raid would harass and confuse the en- 
emy, and be the means of bringing 
away many of the General 
Hunter had, therefore, accepted the 
project mainly as a stroke for freedom 
and black recruits; and General Gill- 
more, because anything that looked 
toward action found favor in his eyes, 
and because it would be convenient to 
him at that time to’effect a diversion, if 
nothing more. 

It must be remembered, that, after the 
first capture of Port Royal, the outlying 
plantations along the whole Southern 
coast were abandoned, and the slaves 
withdrawn into the interior. It was 
necessary to ascend some river for 


cities. 


slaves. 
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thirty miles in order to reach the black 
population at all. This ascent could 
only be made by night, as it was a slow 
process, and the smoke of a steamboat 
could be seen for a great distance. The 
streams were usually shallow, wind- 
ing, and muddy, and the difficulties of 
navigation were such as to require a 
full moon and a flood tide. It was 
really no easy matter to bring every- 
thing to bear; especially as every pro- 
jected raid must be kept a secret so far 
as possible. However, we were now 
somewhat familiar with such undertak- 
ings, half military, half naval, and the 
thing to be done on the Edisto was 
precisely what we had proved to be 
practicable on the St. Mary’s and the 
St. John’s, — to drop anchor before the 
enemy’s door some morning at day- 
break, without his having dreamed of 
our approach. 

Since a raid made by Colonel Mont- 
gomery up the Combahee, two months 
before, the vigilance of the Rebels had 
increased. But we had information that 
upon the South Edisto or Pon-Pon 
River the rice plantations were still 
being actively worked by a large num- 
ber of negroes, in reliance on obstruc- 
tions placed at the mouth of that nar- 
row stream, where it joins the main 
river, some twenty miles from the 
This point was known to be 
further protected by a battery of un- 
known strength, at Wiltown Bluff, a 
commanding and defensible situation. 
The obstructions consisted of a row of 
strong wooden piles across the river ; 
but we convinced ourselves that these 
must now be much decayed, and that 
Captain Trowbridge, an excellent en- 
gineer officer, could remove them by 
the proper apparatus. Our proposition 
was to man the “John Adams,” an 
armed ferry-boat, which had before 
done us much service, — and which has 
now reverted to the pursuits of peace, 
it is said, on the East Boston line, — 
to ascend in this to Wiltown Bluff, 
silence the battery, and clear a passage 
through the obstructions. Leaving the 
“John Adams” to protect this point, 
we could then ascend the smaller stream 


coast. 
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with two light-draft boats, and perhaps 
burn the bridge, which was ten miles 
higher, before the enemy could bring 
sufficient force to make our position at 
Wiltown Bluff untenable. 

The expedition was organized essen- 
tially upon this plan. The smaller 
boats were the “ Enoch Dean,’’—ariver 
steamboat, which carried a ten-pound 
Parrott gun, and a small howitzer, — 
and a lit 


ernor Mi 


mosquito ofa tug, the “ Gov- 
on,” with the 
culty, we found room for 


upon which, 
greatest 

two twelv 
their 


pound Armstrong guns, with 


I 
gunners, forming a section of 


the First Connecticut Battery, under « 


Lieutenant Clinton, aided by a squad 
from my own regiment, under Captain 
James. The “John Adams” carried, 
if I remember rightly, two Parrott guns 
(of twenty and ten pounds caliber) and 
a howitzer or two. The whole force of 
men did not 
fifty. 

We left Beaufort, S. C., 
noon of July 
rations | 


exceed two hundred and 


on the after- 
oth, 1863. In former nar- 
have sufficiently described 
the charm of a moonlight ascent into 
upon an unknown 
and silent banks, the 
r, the wail 


a hostile country, 
stream, the dark 
of the reed- 
nxious watch. the breathless 
inxious watch, the bDreathiess 


7 


ve1ea 


rippling wat 
birds, the 
lights, the whis- 
To this was now to be 


vexation of an insufficient 


pilot ‘negro guide knew only 
the upper river, 
rk 


not even tl 


and, as it finally proved, 
hat, while, to take us over the 
bar which obstructed the main stream, 
we must borrow a pilot from Captain 
Dutch, whose gunboat blockaded that 
point. This active naval officer, how- 
ever, whose boat expeditions had pene- 
trated all the lower branches of those 
rivers, could supply our want, and we 
borrowed from him not only a pilot, but 
a surgeon, to replace our own, who had 
been prevented by an accident from 
coming with Thus accompanied, 
we steamed over the bar in safety, had 
a peaceful ascent, passed the island of 
Jehossee, — the fine estate of Governor 
Aiken, then left undisturbed by both 
sides, — and fired our first shell into the 
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camp at Wiltown Bluff at four o’clock 
in the morning. 

The battery — whether fixed or mov- 
able we knew not—met us with a 
promptness that proved very short- 
lived. After three shots it was silent, 
but we could not tell why. The bluff 
was wooded and we could see but little. 
The only course was to land, under 
cover of the guns. As the firing ceased 
and the smoke cleared away, I looked 
across the rice-fields which lay beneath 
the bluff. The first sunbeams glowed 
upon their emerald levels, and on the 
blossoming hedges along the rectangu- 
lar dikes. What were those black dots 
which everywhere appeared? 
moist meadows had 
human heads, and 


Those 

become alive with 
along each narrow 
path came a straggling file of men and 
women, all on arun for the river-side. 
I went ashore with a _ boat-load of 
troops at once. The landing was diffi- 
cult and marshy. The astonished ne- 
groes tugged us up the bank, and gazed 
on us as if we had been Cortez 
Columbus. 


and 
They kept arriving by land 
much faster than: we could come by 
water; every moment increased the 
crowd, the jostling, the mutual clinging, 
on that miry foothold. 
it was! 


What a scene 
With the wild faces, eager fig- 
ures, strange garments, it seemed, as 
one of the poor things reverently sug- 
gested, “like notin’ but de judgment 
day.” Presently they began to come 
from the houses also, with their little 
bundles on their heads; then 
Old women, trotting 
on the narrow paths, would kneel to 
pray a little prayer, still balancing the 


Ss 


with 


} 


larger bundles. 
g 


bundle ; and then would suddenly spring 
up, urged by the accumulating proces- 
sion behind, and 
irresistibly compelled by thankfulness 
to dip down for another invocation. 
Reaching us, every human, being must 
grasp our hands, amid exclamations of 
“Bress you, mas’r,” and “Bress de 
Lord,” at the rate of four of the latter 
ascriptions to one of the former. Wo- 
men brought children on their shoul- 
ders ; small black boys carried on their 
backs little brothers equally inky,‘and, 


would move on till 
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gravely depositing them, shook hands. 
Never had I seen human beings so 
clad, or rather so unclad, in such amaz- 
ing squalidness and destitution of gar- 
ments. I recall one small urchin with- 
out a rag of clothing save the basque 
waist of a lady’s dress, bristling with 
whalebones, and worn wrong side be- 
fore, beneath which his smooth ebony 
legs emerged like those of an ostrich 
from its plumage. How weak is imagi- 
nation, how cold is memory, that I ever 
cease, for a day of my life, to see be- 
fore me the picture of that astounding 
scene ! 

Yet at the time we were perforce a 
little impatient of all this piety, protes- 
tation, and hand-pressing; for the vital 
thing was to ascertain what force had 
been stationed at the bluff, and whether 
it was yet withdrawn. The slaves, on 
the much ab- 
sorbed in their prospective freedom to 
aid us in taking any further steps to 
secure it. Captain Trowbridge, who 
had by this time landed at a different 
point, got quite into despair over the 
seeming deafness of the people to all 
questions. ‘ How are 
there on the bluff?” he asked of the 
first-comer. 

“ Mas’r,” 
terribly, “ I c-c~ 

“Tell me h 
are!” roared Trowbrid 
voice, and all but sl 


other hand, were too 


many soldiers 


said tl 


ve man, stuttering 


ow many soldiers there 


ge, in his mighty 
iking the poor old 
thing, in his thirst for information. 

“QO mas’r,” recommenced in terror 
the incapacitated witness, “I c-c-car- 
penter!” holding up eagerly a little 
stump of a hatchet, his sole treasure, 
as if his profession ought to excuse 
him from all military opinions. 

I wish that it were possible to pre- 
sent all this scene from the point of 
view of the slaves themselves. It can 
be most neasly done, perhaps, by quot- 
ing the description given of a similar 
scene on the Combahee River, bya very 
aged man, who had been brought down 
on the previous raid, already mentioned. 
I wrote it down in my tent, long after, 
while the old man recited the tale, with 
much gesticulation, at the door; and it 
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is by far the best glimpse I have ever 
had, through a negro’s eyes, at these 
wonderful birthdays of freedom. 

“ De people was all a hoein’, mas’r,” 
said the old man. “ Dey was a hoein’ 
in de rice-field, when de gunboats come. 
Den ebry man drap dem hoe, and leff 
de rice. De mas’r he stand and call, 
‘Run to de wood for hide! Yankee 
come, sell you to Cuba! run for hide!’ 
Ebry man he run, and, my God! run all 
toder way ! 

“ Mas’r stand in de wood, peep, peep, 
faid for truss [afraid to trust]. He say, 
‘Run to de wood!’ and ebry man run 


* by him, straight to de boat. 


“De brack sojer so presumptious, 
dey come right ashore, hold up dere 
head. Fus’ ting I know, dere was a 
barn, ten tousand bushel rough rice, all 
in a blaze, den mas’r’s great house, all 
Did n’t I keer for 
see ’em blaze? Lor, mas’r, did n’t care 
notin’ at all, 7 was gwine to de boat.” 

Doré’s Don Quixote could not sur- 
pass the sublime absorption in which 
the gaunt old man, with arm uplifted, 
described this stage of affairs, till he 
ended in a shrewd chuckle, worthy of 
Sancho Panza. 


cracklin’ up de roof. 


Then he resumed. 
“De brack sojers so presumptious ! ” 
This he repeated three times, slowly 
shaking his head in an ecstasy of admi- 
ration. It flashed upon me that the ap- 
parition of a black soldier must amaze 
those still in bondage, much as a butter- 
fly just from the chrysalis might astound 
his fellow-grubs. I inwardly vowed that 
my soldiers, at least, should be as “ pre- 
sumptious ” I could make them. 
Then he went on. 

“Ole woman and I go down to de 
boat; den dey say behind us, ‘ Rebels 


! 


comin’ ! 


as 


Rebels comin’!’ Ole woman 
say, ‘Come ahead, come plenty ahead!’ 
I hab notin’ on but my shirt and panta- 
loon ; ole woman one single frock he 
hab on, and one handkerchief on he 
head ; I leff all-two my blanket and run, 
for de Rebel come, and den dey did n’t 
come, did n’t truss for come. 

“Ise eighty-eight year old, mas’r. 
My ole Mas’r Lowndes keep all de ages 
in a big book, and when we come to 
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age ob sense we mark em down ebry 
year, so | Too ole for come? 
Neber too ole for leave 
de land o’ bond I old, but great 
good for chil’en, gib tousand tank ebry 
day. can go through, 
force mas’r, but de ole folk 
mus’ 
Such 
were inspired by 


know. 
Mas’r joking. 


Young people 


as these, no doubt, 
our arrival, but we 
could only hear their hasty utterance in 
passing; our duty being, with the small 
force already landed, to take possession 
of the bluff. 


emotions 


Ascending, with proper 


precautions, the wooded hill, we soon 


found ourselves in the deserted camp of 
a light battery, 


ments and suggestions of 


=> 


amid scattered equip- 
a very unat- 
tractive breakfast. As soon as possible, 
skirmishers were thrown out through 
the woods to the farther edge of the 
bluff, while a party searched the houses, 
finding the usual large supply of fur- 
niture and pictures,—brought up for 
v, — but no 
Captain Trowbridge then got the “John 
Adams ” 


safety from bel soldiers. 


beside the row of piles, and 
went to work their removal 

Again I had the 
of | eing withi ne 


exciting sensation 
hostile lines, — the 
the 
listening for every 


; : 
eager explorations, the doubts, 


watchfulness, the 
sound of hoofs. 


horse’s tread w 


Presently a 
as heard in earnest, but 
it was a squad of our own men bringing 
in two captured cavalry soldiers. One 
of these, a sturdy fellow, submitted qui- 
etly to his lot, only begging that, when- 
evacuate the bluff, a 
left behind, stating that 
soner. The other, a very 
young man, and a member of the “ Rebel 
Troop,” a 
the Charleston youths, came to me in 


great i 


ever we 
note shot 
he was a pri 


sort ot 


Cadet corps among 


1ing that the cor- 
poral of our squad had kicked him after 


wrath, compla 
| 


he had surrendered. His air of offended 
pride was very rueful, and it did indeed 
seem a pathetic reversal of fortunes for 
the two races. To be sure, the youth 
yne of the foremost fam- 
when I 


bla *k 


ed from those of his 


was a scion of « 
ilies of South Carolina, and 


consider ngs which the 
race had e1 
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blood, first and last, it seemed as if the 
most scrupulous Recording Angel might 
tolerate one final kick, to square the ac- 
count. But I reproved the corporal, 
who respectfully disclaimed the charge, 
and said the kick was an incident of the 
scuffle. It certainly was not their habit 
to show such poor malice : they thought 
too well of themselves. 

I recall with delight my conversation 
with this captured boy, he was such a 
naive specimen of the true Southern 
arrogance. 

“ Colonel,” said he, respectfully, “are 
there any gentlemen on board the steam- 
boat where I am to be placed ?” 

I told him that such a question sound- 
ed strangely from a captured private 


soldier. 


For instance : — 


“Perhaps it does,” said he wistfully, 
“and I know my position too well to 
offend an enemy. I only 
know ” — and here he paused, evident- 


wished to 


ly trying to find some form of expres- 
sion which could not possibly disturb 
the keenest sensibilities — “if there is 
likely to be any one on board with whom 
I can associate.” 

This was carrying the joke rather too 
far. I told him that he find 
United States officers on board, and 
United States soldiers, and that it was 
to be hoped he would like their. society, 


} 
would 


as he. probably would have no other for 
some time tocome. But the character- 
thing is, that I do 
meant to commit az 

impertinence whatever, but that 


istic feature of the 
not believe he 
the 
youth rather aimed to compliment me 
by assuming that I appreciated the feel- 
ings of a man made of porcelain, and 
would choose for him only the most 
choice and fastidious companionship. 
But I must say that he seemed to me 
in no way superior, but rather quite in- 
ferior, to my own black soldiers, who 
d him in courage and in man- 


ners, and far surpassed him in loyalty, 


equaile 


modesty, and common sense. 

His demeanor seemed less lofty, but 
rather piteous, when he implored me 
not to put him on board any vessel 
which was to ascend the upper stream, 
and hinted, by awful implications, the 
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danger of such ascent. This meant 
torpedoes, a peril which we treated, in 
wy 


with rather mistaken con- 


those days, 
tempt. But 
Edisto, and 


ish attem] 


none on the 


it was only 


iound 


we 


it n 


was toiling 

es, which proved 
ler, 

It took 
d, and we 


ide rapidl 


1aLy 


nol 
ugh. 


uw noon approach 
inch, our 


drove it back. Soon 


E c 11 Ske , 


{ August, 


also ran aground, a misfortune of which 


nt strangely took noa 


van- 
tage ; and, on getting off, I thought it 
best to drop down to the bluff again, as 
he tide was still hopelessly low. None 


save those who have tried 


sxations of those muddy 
ums, navigable only dur- 
rs of flood-tide. 


on hour. the 
¢ an hour, the 


nt. 
right had disappeared ; 


the asc 


tried 


Same rectar 
+1 


1 
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minute acquaintance with both. So I 
navigated on general principles, until 
they grounded us on a mud-bank, just 
below a wooded point, and some two 
iles fi he bridge of our destination. 
| $ that I 
ho was on the other 


waved to 


l in a tug, not to risk 
but to steam on and 
if he could. 

s triumph. Gliding 

he found himself i 


a 
; , 
i 


same 
The 
ae 
red and 
men 


he 


1 
e, thou 


ch at 
Down drifted our 
he point, her e 
killed, 
ih then 
Still 


n- 


cineer 


upon 
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the tide, which had now just turned ; 
and when, with a last desperate effort, 
we got off, our engine had one of its 
impracticable fits, and we could only 
follow her. The day was waning, and 
all its range of possibility had lain 
within the limits of that one tide. 

All our had 
been so successful, it now seemed hard 


previous expeditions 


to turn back ; the river-banks and rice- 
fields, so beautiful before, seemed only 


a vexation now. But the swift cur- 


rent bore us on, and after our P 


rthian 
had died away, a new discharge 
of artillery opened upon us, from ou 

i the morning, which 


the stream. 


position on 


r bluff, almost out of range of the 


isV range 


sharpest contest of the day 


1 
y the 


us. Happ 
i 


+1 
ii 
' 
behavin 


r were now 


guns 
discovered 


+t o 


rade’s 


was shot off. 
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sudden biow in the side, as if from 
some prize-fighter, doubling me up for 
a moment, while I sank upon a seat. 
It proved afterwards to have been pro- 
luced by the grazing of a ball, which, 
without tearing a garment, had yet 
made a large part of my side black and 
blue, leaving a sensation of paralysis 
which made it difficult to stand. Sup- 
porting myself on Captain Rogers, I 
hap- 
pened, and I remember being impressed 


by an odd feeling that I had now got 


tried to comprehend what had 


my share, and should henceforth be a 
great deal safer than any of the rest. I 
am 


told that this often follows one’s 
first experience of a wound. 
But this immediate contest, sharp as 


it was, proved brief; a turn in the river 
enabled us to use our stern gun, and 
we soon glided into the 


Wiltown Bluff. 


we were to 


comparative 
shelter of There, how- 
ever, encounte 


l 
} 


the danger 
that of 
When the passage through the 
it had 


marked by stakes, lest the rising tide 


I 
of shipwreck, superadded to 
fight. 
piles was first cleared, been 
should cover the remaining piles and 
make it difficult to run the passage. 
But 
stakes 


it, the 
knocked 
t covered by 
little tug-boat 
She 
our aid, and, 


when reached 
had 


away, the piles were jus 


we again 

somehow been 
the swift current, and the 
was aground upon them. came 
off easily, however, witl 
when we in turn essayed the passage, 
but firmly. 
We getting off at last, and making the 


we grounded also, more 


passage 


», the tug again became lodged, 
when nearly past danger, and all our 
efforts proved powerless to pull her 
through. I therefore dropped down 
below, and sent the “ John Adams ” to 

r aid, while I superintended the final 
recall of the pickets, and the embarka- 
tion of the remaining refugees. 

While thus engaged, I felt little so- 
licitude about the boats above. It was 
certain that the “ John Adams” could 
safely go close to the piles on the lower 
side, that she was very strong, and that 
the other was very light. Still, it was 
natural to cast some anxious glances 
up the river, and it was with surprise 


Lhe 


~ 7 . 
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that I 
ing, which 
Coming.on board, he 


a canoe descend- 
Major Strong. 
told with 
some excitement that the tug could not 
possibly be got off, and he wished for 
orders. 


presently saw 
contained 


me 


It was no time to consider whether it 
was not his place to have given orders, 
instead of going half a mile to 


them. 


seek 
I was by this time so far ex- 
hausted that everything 


g sec med to pass 
by me as by one ina dream; bu 
stream, 
Adams ’ 

ing, and was informed by 
the Conne 
that he had abandoned th 


worse news yet-—-t 


into a boat, pushed up 


presently the “ John 


in charge of 


been thrown overboard. 
me then, and 

this sacrific 

cause, 
“ John lt his 
y going near enough to receive 


vessel 
he should 


the 
} 


pelled to do so. 


guns, have been com- 


2 } + hin 
Though the thing 


was done without my knowledge, and 
beyond my reach, yet, as commander 
of the expedition, I was tec! ] 
1 | 
hard 


lieutenant when his senior 


sponsible. It was 


from a decision, and left 

nor was it easy to blame Major Strong, 

whom I knew to be a man of personal 

courage, though without much decis- 

ion of character. He was subsequently 

tried by court-martial and acquitted, 
lost 


after which he resigned, and was 


at sea on his way hon 
The tug, being thus abandoned, m 
of course be burned to prevent her fal 


ing hands 
Strong went with | 


into the enemy’s 


rompt fearlessness 


to do this, at my order ; after which he 
lI 


Enoch Dean,” 
went on board the “ John Adams,” be- 


ing compelled to 


remained on the “ and 


succumb at last, and 
transfer all remaining responsibility to 
Captain Trowbridge. Exhausted as I 
was, I could still observe, in a 
way, the 
available 


vague 


scene around me. 
the boat 
like some vast auction-room of second- 


hand goods. Great piles of bedding and 


Every 


corner of seemed 
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bundles lay on every side, with black 
heads emerging and black forms re- 
clining in every stage of squalidness. 
Some seemed ill, or wounded, or asleep, 
others were chattering eagerly among 
themselves, singing, praying, or solilo- 
quizing on joys to come. “ Bress de 
Lord,” I heard one woman say, “I 
spec’ I get salt victual now, — notin’ but 
fresh victual dese six months, but Ise 
get salt victual now,” — thus reversing, 
under pressure of the salt-embargo, the 
usual anticipations of voyagers. 

ge told me, long after, that, 
on a fan for my benefit, he 
could find but one on board. That was 
in the hands of a fat old “ aunty,” who 
had just embarked, and sat on an enor- 
mous bundle 


Trowbrid 


seeking 


of her goods, in every- 
body’s way, fanni 


ng herself vehemently, 
and ejaculating, as 


her gasping breath 
would permit, “Oh! Do, Jesus! Oh! 
When the captain ab- 
ruptly disarmed her of the fan, and left 
her continuing her pious exercises. 
Thus lided down the river 
the waning light. 


Do, Jesus 


in 
Once more we en- 
countered a battery, making five in all ; 
I could hear the guns of the assailants, 
and could not distinguish the explosion 
of their shells from the answering throb 
of our own guns. The kind Quarter- 
master kept bringing me news of what 
occurred, Rebecca Front-de- 
Beeuf’s castle, but discreetly withhold- 
ing any casualties. Then all 
faded into safety and sleep; and we 
reached Beaufort in the morning, after 
thirty-six hours of absence. A kind 
friend, who acted in South Carolina a 


we g@ 


like in 


ctual 
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nobler part amid tragedies than in any 
of her early stage triumphs, met us with 
an ambulance at the wharf, and the 
prisoners, the wounded, and the dead 
were duly attended. 

The reader will not care for any per- 
sonal record of convalescence ; though, 
among the general military laudations 
of whiskey, it is worth while to say that 
one life was saved, in the opinion of 
my surgeons, by an habitual abstinence 
from it, leaving no food for peritoneal 
inflammation to feed upon. The able- 
bodied men who had joined us were 
sent to aid General Gillmore in the 
trenches, while their families were es- 
tablished in huts and tents on St. Hel- 
ena Island. A year after, greatly to 
the delight of the regiment, in taking 
possession of a battery which they had 
helped to capture on James Island, 
they found in their hands the selfsame 
guns which they had seen thrown over- 
board from the “Governor Milton.” 
They then felt that their account with 
the enemy was squared, and could pro- 
ceed to further operations. 

Before the war, how great a thing 
seemed the rescue of even one man 
from slavery ; and since the war has 
emancipated all, how little seems the 
liberation of hundred! But 
one then knew how the contest might 
end ; and when I think of that morning 
sunlight, those emerald fields, those 
thronging numbers, the old women with 
their prayers, and the little boys with 
their living burdens, it seems to me 
that the day was worth all it cost, 
more. 


two no 


and 
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POOR 


A STORY IN 


THREE 


RICHARD. 


PARTS. 


PART IIL. 


N country districts, where life is quiet, 

incidents do duty as events; and 
accordingly Captain Severn’s sudden 
departure for his regiment became very 
rapidly known among Gertrude’s neigh- 
bors. She herself heard it from her 
coachman, who had heard it in the vil- 
lage, where the Captain had been seen to 
take the early train. 
news calmly enough to outward appear- 


She received the 


ance, but a great tumult rose and died 
in her breast. He had gone without a 
word of farewell! Perhaps he had not 
her. But bare 
civility would have dictated his dropping 


her a line of writing,—he who must 


had time to call upon 


have read in her eyes the feeling which 
her lips refused to utter, and who had 
been the object of her tenderest cour- 
It was not often that Gertrude 
threw back into her friends’ 


tesy- 
teeth their 
acceptance of the hospitality which it 
had been placed in her power to offer 
them ; but if she now mutely reproached 
Captain Severn with ingratitude, it was 
because h n slight 
her material gifts: he had slighted that 
constant moral force with which these 
gifts were accompanied, and of 

they were but the rude and vulg 

ken. It is but natural to expect that 
our dearest friends will accredit us with 
our deepest feelings ; and Gertrude had 
Edmund Sever 
She had not, indeed, asked 


constituted her dear- 


assent to this arrangement, but she 
1 borne it out by a subtile devotion 

h she felt that she had a right to 
of him that he 


l 
should repay, — 


repay by letting her know that, wheth- 
er it was lost on his heart or not, it 
was at least not lost to his senses, — 
that, if he could not return it, he could 
at least remember it. She had given 
him the flower of her womanly ten- 


derness, and, when his moment came, 


he had turned from her without a look. 

Gertrude shed no tears. It seemed to 

her that she had given her friend tears 
g 


enough, and that to expend her soul 


wrong 


weeping would be to 
She would think no mor 
Severn. He should be 
for the future as she was to hin 

It was very easy to make this resolu- 
tion: to keep it, Gertrude found another 
matter. She could not think of the 


she could not talk with her 


war, 
ne ighbors 


of current events, she could not take 


up a newspaper, without reverting to 
] 


her absent 


friend ! ‘Cound herself 
Iriend. one iound herself 


constantly harassed with the appre- 
hension that he had not allowed himself 
time really to recover, and that a fort- 
night’s exposure would send him 

to the hospital. At last it occurred 


her that civility required that should 


make a call upon Mrs. Martin 
tain’s sister; and a vague 
that this lady might be the 


Ol 


some fare yell message — perl ips of 
a letter - ich she was aw iiting her 
convenience to present, led her at once 
‘ . . 


iInderta r . Jar4 
to undertake this ocial duty. 


riage which had been order 
projected visit was 

as em 
within a week aiter rl pal 
Major Luttrel was announced. Ger 
bien in her J 


received ner onnet 


ire was to 


As Luttrel 


1e watched his companion 


made speech, 
irrowly, 
and was considerably reassured by the 
unflinching composure with which she 
listened to it. The turn he had given 
to Severn’s message had been the fruit 
of much mischievous cogitation. It had 
seemed to him that, for his purposes, 
ind as it 


were mechanical, allusion to Miss Whit- 


the assumption of a hasty, 
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taker, was more serviceable 
assumption of no allusion at all, which 
would have left a boundless void 


for 
And 


asoned well; for although he 


the exercise of Gertrude’s fancy. 
he had re 
was tempted to infer from her calmness 
that his shot had fallen 
mark, yet, 


the 
in spite of her silent and al- 


most smiling assent to his words, it 


short of 


had 
made but one bound to her heart. Be- 
fore many minutes, she felt that those 
words had done her a world of good. 
‘““He had not had time!” Indeed, as 
she took to herself their full expression 
of perfect indifference, she felt that her 
hard, forced smile was broadening into 
the sign of a lively gratitude to the 
Major. 

Major Luttrel had still another task 
to perform. He had spent half an hour 
on the preceding day at Richard’s bed- 
side, having ridden over to the farm, in 
ignorance of his 


ters stood with him. The 


how mat- 


illness, to see 
reader will 
already have surmised that the Major 
was not pre-eminently a man of con- 
science : he will, therefore, be the less 
surprised and shocked to hear that the 
sight of the poor young man, prostrate, 
fevered, and delirious, and to all ap- 
pearance rapidly growing worse, filled 
him with an 


emotion the reverse of 


creditable. In plain terms, he was very 
glad to find Richard a prisoner in bed. 
He had been racking his brains for a 
scheme to keep his young friend out 


f 


of the way, and now, to his exceeding 
satisfaction, Nature had relieved him of 
this troublesome care. If Richard was 
condemned to typhoid fever, which his 
symptoms seemed to indicate, he would 
not, granting his recovery, be able to 
leave his room within a month. In a 


month, cht be done ; nay, with 
ght be done. The reader 


but directly informed that 


much mi 


energy, all mi 


~ ta 
has been ill 
the Major’s present purpose was to se- 
cure Miss Whittaker’s hand. He 
poor, and he was ambitious, and 
moreover, so well advanced 
being thirty-six 
had no heart to 
fortune by 


years of age—that he 
think of building up his 
man of 
good breeding, too, he had become sen- 


slow degrees. A 
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sible, as he approached middle age, of 
the many advantages of a luxurious 
home. He had accordingly decided that 
a wealthy marriage would most easily 
unlock the to prosperity. A girl 
of a somewhat lighter calibre than Ger- 
trude would have been the woman — 
we cannot say of his 


gate 


heart; but, as he 
very generously argued, beggars can’t 
be choosers. 


Gertrude was 


with a mind of her own; 


a woman 
but, on the 
whole, he was not afraid of her. He 
was abundantly prepared to do his duty. 
He had, of course, as became a man of 
sense, duly weighed his obstacles against 
his advantages ; but an impartial scru- 
tiny had found the latter 
balance. 


heavier in the 
The only serious difficulty in 
his path was the possibility that, on 
hearing of Richard’s illness, Gertrude, 
with her confounded benevolence, would 
take a fancy to nurse him in person, and 
that, in the course of her ministrations, 
his delirious ramblings would force upon 
her mind the damning story of the de- 
ception practised upon Captain Severn. 
There was nothing for it but bravely to 
face this risk. As for that other fact, 
which many i 
would have deemed an 


men of a feebler spirit 
invincible ob- 
stacle, Luttrel’s masterly understanding 
had immediately converted it into the 
prime agent of success,—the fact, name- 
ly, that Gertrude’s heart was preoccu- 
pied. Such knowledge as he possessed 
of the relations between Miss Whittaker 
and his brother officer he had gained 
by his unaided observations and his si- 
lent deductions. These had been logi- 
cal; for, on the whole, his knowledge 
was accurate. It was at least what 
he might have termed a good working 
knowledg: He had calculated on a 
passionate reactionary impulse on Ger- 
trude’s part, consequent on Severn’ 
simulated offence. He knew that, in 
generous woman, such an impulse, 
left to itself, would not go very far. Bu 
on this point it was that his policy bore. 
He would itself: he 
would take it gently into his hands, at- 


not leave it to 


tenuate it, prolong it, economize it, and 
mould it into the clew 


He thus « 


to his own good- 


fortune. yunted muc 


n Uj On 
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his skill and his tact; but he likewise 
placed a becoming degree of reliance 
upon his solid personal qualities, — qual- 
ities too sober and too solid, perhaps, 
to be called charms, but thoroughly 
adapted to inspire confidence. The 
Major was not handsome in feature ; 
he left that to younger men and to 
lighter women; but his ugliness was 
of a masculine, aristocratic, intelligent 
stamp. His figure, moreover, was good 
enough to compensate for the absence 
of a 


straight nose and a fine mouth ; 
and his general bearing offered a most 
pleasing combination of the gravity of 
the man of affairs and the versatility of 
the man of society. 

In her sudden anxiety on Richard’s 
behalf, Gertrude soon forgot her own 
immaterial woes. 
was to 


The carriage which 
have conveyed her to Mrs. 
Martin’s was used for a more disinter- 
ested purpose. The Major, prompted 
by a strong faith in the salutary force 
of his own presence, having obtained 
her permission to accompany her, they 
set found 
The 
young man was wrapped in a heavy 
sleep, from which it was judged im- 
prudent to arouse him. 


out for the farm, and soon 


themselves in Richard’s chamber. 


Gertrude, sigh- 
ing as she compared his thinly furnished 
room with her own elaborate apart- 
ments, drew up a mental list of essen- 
tial lu 5 imme- 


Not but that he had 


which she would 
diat 


ly send him. 
l, however, a sufficiency of home- 


receive 
ly care. The doctor was assiduous, and 
the old woman who nursed him was full 
of rough good-sense. 
e asks very often after you, Miss,” 
addressing Gertrude, but with 
glance at the Major. “But I 
think you ’d better not come too often. 
I’m afraid you ’d excite him more than 
you ‘d quiet him.” 

‘I’m afraid you would, Miss Whit- 
taker,” said the Major, who could have 
hugged the goodwife. 

“Why should I excite him ?” asked 
Gertrude, “I’m used to sick-rooms. 
I nursed my father for a year and a 
half.” 

“O, it’s very well for an old woman 
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like me, but it’s no place for a fine 
young lady like you,” said the nurse, 
looking at and 
laces. 
‘Tl ’m 


Gertrude’s muslins 
not so fine as to desert a 
friend in distress,” said Gertrude. “I 
shall come again, and if it makes the 
poor fellow worse to see me, I shall 
stay away. I am ready to do anything 
that will help him to get well.” 

It had already occurred to her that, 
in his unnatural state, Richard might 
find her presence a source of irritation, 
and She was prepared to remain in the 
As she returned to her 
carriage, she caught herself reflecting 
with so much pleasure upon Major 
Luttrel’s kindness in expending a cou- 
ple of hours of his valuable time on so 


background. 


unprofitable an object as poor Richard, 
that, by way of intimating her satisfac- 
tion, she invited him to home 
and dine with her. 


come 


After a short interval she paid Rich- 
ard a second visit, in company with 
Miss Pendexter. He was a great deal 
worse ; he lay emaciated, exhausted, 
and stupid. The issue was doubtful. 
Gertrude immediately pushed forward 
to M——-,, a larger town than her own, 
sought out a professional nurse, and 
arranged with him to relieve the old 
woman from the farm, who was worn 
out with her vigilance. For a fort- 
night, moreover, she received constant 
tidings from the young man’s physician. 
During this fortnight, Major Luttrel 
was assiduous, and proportionately suc- 
cessful. 

It may be said, to his credit, that he 
had by no means conducted his suit 
upon that narrow programme which he 
had drawn up at the outset. He very 
discovered that Gertrude’s re- 
—if resentment there was 
— was a substance utterly impalpable 
even to his most delicate tact, and he 
had accordingly set to work to woo 
her like an honest man, from day to 
day, from hour to hour, trusting so de- 


soon 


sentment 


voutly fer success to momentary inspi- 
ration, that he felt his suit dignified by 
a certain flattering faux air of genuine 
passion. He occasionally reminded 
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himself, however, that he might really be 
owing more to the subtle force of acci- 
dental than life- 
long reserve — for it was certain she 
would not depart from it — would ever 
allow him to measure. 

It was 


contrast Gertrude’s 


as an honest man, then, a 
pulse and of action, that Ger- 
trude had begun to like him. She was 
not slow to perceive whither his opera- 
tions tended; and she almost 
tempted at times to tell him frankly 
would spare him the inter- 
mediate steps, and meet 

It was not 


goal without further delay. 
was prepared to love him, but 


that she 
she would make him an obedient wife. 
An mense 


man of im 


was 
1 


that she 


him at the 


weariness had somehow 
come upon her, and a sudden sense of 
loneliness A vague that 
her money had done her an incurable 
wrong inspired her with a profound 
distaste for care of it. She felt 
cruelly hedged out from human sym- 
pathy by her 
“If I had had five hundred dollars a 
year,” she said in a frequent paren- 
thesis, “I might have pleased him.” 


suspicion 


the 


bristling possessions. 


Hating her wealth, accordingly, and 
l 


chilled by her isolation, the temptation 
upon her to give herself 
wise, brave gentleman who 
to have adopted such a happy 
betwixt loving her for her 
Would 


men 


was 


ind fearing her for it. 
always stand between 
the two 
She would anticipate securi- 
n alliance with Major Luttrel. 


ild represent ex- 


One evening, on presenting himself, 
Luttrel read these thoughts so clearly 
in her eyes, that he made up his mind 
to speak. 
with a couple of facts, of which it was 
necessary tl 


But his mind was burdened 


at he should discharge it 
before it could enjoy the freedom of 
action which the occasion required. 
In the first place, then, he had been 
to see Richard Clare, and had found 
him suddenly and decidedly better. It 
was unbecoming, however, — it was im- 
possible, — that he should allow Ger- 
trude to linger over this pleasant an- 
nouncement. 
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“T tell the good news first,’’ he said, 
gravely. “I have some very bad news, 
too, Miss Whittaker.” 

Gertrude sent him a rapid glance. 
* Some one has been killed,” she said. 

“Captain Severn has been shot,” 
said the Major, — “ shot by a guerilla.” 

Gertrude was silent. No answer 
seemed possible to that uncompromis- 
ing fact. She sat with her head on her 
hand, and her elbow on the table be- 
side her, looking at the figures on the 
carpet. She uttered no words of com- 
monplace regret ; but she felt as little 
like giving way to serious grief. She 
had lost nothing, and, to the best of 
her knowledge, Ze had lost nothing. 
She had an old loss to mourn, —a loss 
a month old, which she had mourned 
as she might. To give way to passion 
would have been but to impugn the 
solemnity of her past regrets. When 
she looked up at her companion, she 
was pale, but she was calm, yet with 
a calmness upon which a single glance 
of her eye directed him not inconsider- 
ately to presume. She was aware that 
this glance betrayed her secret; but in 
view both of Severn’s death and of the 
Major’s attitude, such betrayal mattered 
less. Luttrel had prepared to act upon 
her hint, and to avert himself gently 
from the topic, who 
had dropped her eyes again, raised 
them with a slight shudder. “I ’m 


cold,” she said. 


when Gertrude, 


“ Will you shut that 
window beside you, Major? Or stay, 
suppose you give me my shawl from 
the sofa.” 

Luttrel brought the shawl, placed it 
on her shoulders, and sat down beside 
her. “These are cruel times,” he said, 
with studied simplicity. “I’m sure I 
hardly know what ’s to come of it all.” 

“Yes, they are cruel times,” said Ger- 
trude. “They make one feel cruel. 
They make one doubt of all he has 
learnt from his pastors and masters.” 

“Yes, but they teach us something 
new also.” 

*“T’m sure I don’t know,” said Ger- 
trude, whose heart was so full of bitter- 
ness that she felt almost malignant. 
“They teach us how mean we are. 
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War is an infamy, Major, though it és 
your trade. It’s very well for you, 
who look at it professionally, and for 
those who go and fight ; but it ’s a mis- 
erable business for those who stay at 
home, and do the thinking and the sen- 
timentalizing. It ’s a miserable busi- 
ness for women ; it makes us more spite- 
ful than ever.” 

“ Well, a little spite is n’t a bad thing, 
in practice,” said the Major. “War 
is certainly an abomination, both at 
home and in the field. But as wars 
go, Miss Whittaker, our own is a very 
satisfactory one. It involves some- 
thing. It won’t leave us as it found us. 
We ’re in the midst of a revolution, and 
what ’s a revolution but a turning up- 
It makes sad work with 
habits and 


side down? 


our theories and our tra- 
But, on the 
other hand,” Luttrel pursued, warm- 


ing to his task, “it leaves 


ditions and convictions. 


something 
untouched, which is better than these, 
—I mean our feelings, Miss Whitta- 
ker.” paused until he 
had caught Gertrude’s eyes, when, hav- 
ing 


And the Major 
engaged them with his own, he 
think 


for the dow 


proceeded. “I the 


stronger 


they are 


else, and, upon my soul, | think it ’s in 
them we ought to take refuge. Don’t 
you 

“ Yes, if 


“] mean our serious 


think so?” 
I understand you.” 

i you 
know, — not our 


tastes pas- 


sions. I don’t advocate ing while 


Rome is burning. 


In fact it’s only poor, 
that 


unsatisfied devils are tempted to 


fiddle. There is one feeling which is 
respectable and honorable, and even 
sacred, at all times and in all places, 
whatever they may be. 
pend 


It does n’t de- 
upon circumstances, but they 
upon it; and with its help, I think, we 
are a match for any circumstances. I 
don’t mean religion, Miss Whittaker,” 
added the Major, with a sober smile. 

“Tf you don’t mean religion,” said 
Gertrude, “ I mean love. 
That ’s a very different thing.” 

“ Yes, a very different thing; so I’ve 
always thought, so I’m glad to 


people, you know, 


Suppose you 


and 


hear you say. Some 
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mix them up in the most extraordinary 
fashion. I don’t fancy myself an es- 
pecially religious man ; in fact, | 
lieve I’m rather otherwise. It 
nature. 
I suppose 


be- 
’s my 
Half mankind are born so, or 


world 


ma 


the affairs of this 
would n’t move. But I believe I 
good lover, Miss Whittaker.” 

“] hope for your own sake you are, 
Major Luttrel.” 

“Thank you. Do you think now you 
could entertain the idea for the sake of 
any one else ?’ 

Gertrude neither dropped her eyes, 
nor shrugged her shoulders, nor blushed. 
If anything, indeed, she turned some- 
what paler than before, as she sustained 
her companion’s gaze, and prepared to 
answer him as directly as she might. 
she 


idea lor my 


“If I loved you, Major Luttrel,” 
said, “I should value the 
own sake.” 

The Major, too, blanched a little. * I 
put my question conditionally,” he an- 
swered, “and I have got, as I deserved, 
a conditional reply. 1 will speak plain- 
ly, then, Miss Whittaker. Do you value 
the fact for It would 
be plainer still to say, Do you love me? 


your own sake? 
but I confess I’m not brave enough for 
that. 1 Can or I will 
even content myself with putting it in 


will say, you? 
the conditional again, and asking you if 
you could; although, after ali, 1 hardly 
know what the zf understood can rea- 
refer to. I 


sonably ’m not such a fool 


as to ask of any woman—least of all 
of you — to love me contingent! You 


can only answer for the present, and say 


yes or no. I should n’t trouble you to 
I did n’t conceive that I 
had given you time to 
mind. ] 


say either, if 
make up your 
ce forever to know 
the 
We ’ve seen 
each other more or less intimately for a 
good many weeks; and as I’m 
scious, Miss Whittaker, of having 
shown you my best, I take for granted 
that if you don’t 


It does n’t tak 
James Luttrel. I ’m 


great unfathomable ones. 


not one of 


con- 


fancy me you 
won’t a month hence, when you shall 
have seen my faults. Yes, Miss Whit- 
taker, I can solemnly say,” continued 
the Major, with genuine feeling, “I 


now, 
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have shown you my best, as every man 
is in honor bound to do who approaches 
a woman with those predispositions 
with which I have approached you. I 
have striven hard.to please you,” —and 
he paused. “Ican only say, I hope I 
have succeeded.” 
e very insensible,” said 
Gertrude, “if all your kindness and 
your c¢ 

*In Heaven’s name, don’t talk about 


cried the Major. 


yurtesy had been lost upon me.” 


‘I am deeply conscious of your de- 


votion, and 1 am very much obliged to 
you for urging your claims so respect- 
fully and considerately. 

] 


ously, 


I speak seri- 
Major Luttrel,” pursued Ger- 
trude. “There is a happy medium of 
expression, and you have taken it. Now 
itseems to me that there is a happy 
uffection, with which 
Strictly, I d 
I question my heart, and it gives 
The that I 

feeling to work prodigies.” 

work the 
ou to be my wife ? 


medium you 
| content. on’t love 


it nswer. feeling 
] 

it least prodigy of 

I shall over-estimate 

say that it may. 


1t think 
. “4 1 “CT 
its strength, li i 


If you 
1 woman who gives you her 


can respect 


hand in cold blood, you are welcome to 
mine. 

I | moved his chair and took her 

gears can’t be choosers,” 

it to his mustache 
Luttrel, don’t say that,” 
‘I give you a 

I keep a little, —a li 
| uJ ve t God.” 

“Well, I shall not be jealous,” said 
Luttrel. 


Che rest | 


t deal.”’ 
reat Geal. 


give to you, and in re- 


‘I shall 
yu | 


I don’t want more than I give,” 


give you all. You know I 


m not religious.” 


pray,” asked Luttrel, with a 


delicate smile, “what am I to do with 


id better keep it for yourself. 
ant 


is your protection, sir, 


ir advice, and your care. I want 


I7I 


you to take me away from this place, 
even if you have to take me down to 
the army. I want to see the world un- 
der the shelter of your name. I shall 
give you a great deal of trouble. I’m 
a mere mass of possessions: what I 
am, is nothing to what I have. But 
ever since I began to grow up, what I 
am has been the slave of what I have. 
I am weary of my chains, and you must 
help me to carry them,” — and Gertrude 
rose to her feet as if to inform the Ma- 
jor that his audience was at an end. 
He still held her right hand; 
gave him the other. 


‘ she 
He stood looking 
down at her, an image of manly humil- 
ity, while from his silent breast went 
out a brief thanksgiving to favoring for- 
tune. 

At the pressure of his hands, Ger- 
She burst 
“OQ, you must be very kind 


trude felt her bosom heave. 
into tears. 


to me!” his arm 
about her, and she dropped her head 


upon his shoulder. 


h -iecd } . ‘ 
she cried, aS ne ul 
} 


When once Richard’s health 
taken a turn for the better, it 


very rapidly to improve. 


had 
began 
‘Until he is 
quite well,” Gertrude said, one d 
her accepted suitor, “1 had 
heard nothing of our engagem 
was once in love with me him: 
added, very frankly. “ Did 
suspect it? But I hope he 
got better of that sad malady, too. Nev- 
ertheless, I shall expect nothing of his 
good judgment until he is quite strong ; 

} 


and as he may near Of inten- 


my new 
tions from other people, | propose that, 
for the present, we confide them to no 
one.’ 

“ But asks poi ik, 
said the Major, “ what shall I answer ?” 


How 


if he me -blan 
“It’s not likely he ‘ll ask you. 

should he suspect anything ? 
“QO,” said Luttrel, “ 


hat 
nat 


Clare is one 
suspects everything.” 

“Tell him we ’re not engaged, then. 
A woman in my position may say what 
she pleases.” 

It was agreed, however, that certain 
preparations for the marriage should 
meanwhile go forward in secret; and 
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that the marriage itself should take 
place in August, as Luttrel expected 
to be ordered back into service in the 
autumn. At about this moment Ger- 
trude was surprised to receive a short 
note from Richard, so feebly scrawled 
in pencil as to be barely legible. 
“ Dear Gertrude,” it ran, “don’t come 
to see me just yet. I’m not fit. You 
would hurt me, and vice versa. God 
R. CLARE.” Miss Whitta- 
ker explained his request, by the suppo- 
sition that a report had come to him of 
Major Luttrel’s late assiduities (which it 
was impossible should go unobserved) ; 
that, leaping at the worst, he had taken 
her engagement for granted ; and that, 
under this impression, he could not 
rust himself to see her. She despatched 
an answer, telling him that she 
would await his pleasure, and that, if 


bless you! 


him 
the doctor would consent to his having 
letters, she would meanwhile occasion- 
ally write to him. “She will give me 
good advice,” thought Richard impa- 
tiently ; and on this point, accordingly, 
she received no account of his wishes. 
Expecting to leave her house and close 
it on her marriage, she spent many hours 
in wandering sadly over the meadow- 
paths and through the woodlands which 
she had known her childhood. 
She had thrown aside the last ensigns 
of filial regret, and now walked sad and 

lid in the uncompromising colors 
It would have 


from 


sple: 
of an affianced bride. 
seemed to a stranger that, for a woman 
who had freely chosen a companion for 
life, she was amazingly spiritless and 
sombre. As she looked at her pale 
cheeks and heavy eyes in the mirror, 
she felt ashamed that she had no fairer 
countenance to offer to her destined 
rd. She had lost her single beauty, 
r smile; and she would make but a 

j “TIT ought 
to wear a calico dress and an apron,” 
she said to herself, “and not this glar- 
ing finery.” But she continued to wear 
her finery, and to lay out her money, and 
to perform all her old duties to the let- 
ter. After the lapse of what she deemed 
a sufficient interval, went to see 
Mrs. Martin, and to listen dumbly to 


st 
ehastly figure at the altar. 


she 
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her narration of her brother’s death, and 
to her simple eulogies. 

Major Luttrel performed his part 
quite as bravely, and much more suc- 
cessfully. He observed neither too 
many things nor too few; he neither 
presumed upon his success, nor mis- 
trusted it. Having on his side received 
no prohibition from Richard, he resumed 
his visits at the farm, trusting that, with 
the return of reason, his young friend 
might feel disposed to renew that 
anomalous alliance in which, on the 
hapless evening of Captain Severn’s 
farewell, he had taken refuge against 
his despair. In the long, languid hours 
of his early convalescence, Richard had 
found time to survey his position, to 
summon back piece by piece the im- 
mediate past, and to frame a general 
scheme for the future. But more vivid- 
ly than anything else, there had finally 
disengaged itself from his meditations 
a profound aversion to James Luttrel. 

It was in this humor that the Major 
found him; and as he looked at the 
young man’s gaunt shoulders, support- 
ed by pillows, at his face, so livid and 
aquiline, at his great dark eyes, lumi- 
nous with triumphant life, it seemed to 
him that an invincible spirit had been 
from a better world to breathe 
If Richard 
hated the Major, the reader may guess 
whether the Major loved 
Luttrel amazed at 
mark. 

‘I suppose you ’re engaged by this 


sent 
confusion upon his hopes. 


Richard. 


was his first re- 


time,” Richard said, calmly enough. 

* Not quite,” 
“ There ’s a chance for you yet.” 

To this Richard made no rejoinder. 
Then, suddenly, “ Have you had any 
news of Captain Severn ?” he asked. 

For a moment the Major was per- 
plexed at his question. He had as- 
sumed that the news of Severn’s death 
had come to Richard’s ears, and he 
had been half curious, half apprehen- 
sive as to its effect. But an instant’s 
reflection now assured him that the 
young man’s estrangement from his 
neighbors had kept him hitherto and 
might still keep him in ignorance of the 


answered the Major. 
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therefore, and incon- 
Major determined to con- 
firm this ignorance. “No,” said he; 
Severn and I are 


truth. Hastily, 


siderz ately, t the 


‘I’ve had no news. 
not on such terms as to correspond.” 

Luttrel came to the 
farm, the master sitting up in 
a great, chintz-covered arm- 
chair which Gertrude had sent him the 


day before her 


The next time 
he found 
cushioned, 
j out of own dressing- 
room. 

‘ Are 


Richard. 


you engaged yet?” asked 


n as if of defiance 
nhis tone. The Major was irritated. 


There was a strai 


“ Yes,” aid he, “we are engaged 
now. 

The young man’s face betrayed no 
emotion. 

‘Are you reconciled to it?” 
Luttrel. 
I am.” 
mean 


Yes, practically 
‘What do you 
Explain yourself.” 


can’t explain 


state 
} 
h 


feel 
Mmar- 


himself. however I 


rbout i t Gesiadiee 
‘You ’re 


the Major, 


a wise man, my boy,” said 


kindly. 


‘I ’m_ growing 


~ 


like 


chair. 


feel 
this 


wise. I 
Solomon on his throne in 
But I confess, sir, I don’t see how she 
have , 


‘Well, 


tastes,” 


could you.’ 
there ’s no accounting for 
said the Major, good-hu- 
moredly. 

‘Ah, if it’s 


with her,” 


a matter of taste 


‘] have noth- 


been 
said Richard, 
ing to say.” 
They came to no more express un- 
this with regard to 


crow 


derstanding than 
Richard continued to 
and to defer the renewal 
with Gertrude. A 
sented 


the future 
stronger daily, 
intercourse 
month before, he 
s a bitter insult the intimation that he 


of his 


would have re 


so resigned to lose her 
He would 
first, be- 
that 
reason it ought to be—a 


would ever be 


as he now found himself. 


not see her for two reasons: 


cause he felt that it would be — or 


at least in 
his 


experience to 100K 


h a coldly critical eye ; 


painful upon 


7 as “sl, 
old mistress with 
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and secondly, because, justify him- 
self as he would his new-born indiffer- 
ence, he could not entirely cast away 
the suspicion that it was a last remnant 
of disease, and that, when he stood on 
his legs again in the presence of those 
exuberant landscapes with which he 
had long since established a sort of 
sensuous communion, he would feel, as 
with a great tumultuous rush, the re- 
turn of his impetuous manhood and of 
his old capacity. When he had smoked 
a pipe in the outer sunshine, when he 
had settled himself once more t the 
long elastic bound of his mare, then he 
would see Gertrude. The yn of the 
change which had come upon him was 
that she 
whose magnanimity it had once seemed 
that his fancy 
She had accepted 
whom he 


reas 
Bo ae ] 
nim, — she 


had disappointed 


vas impotent 
Major 


to measure. 
Luttrel, a man 
she had so muti- 
lated her magnificent heart as to match 
it with his. The validity of his dislike 
to the Major, Richard did 
himself to examine. He 
as an unerring 
he might have asked 
not sufficient proof? Moreover 
the of a gratui 
He had suffered 
torment of 


despised ; 


not trouble 


instinct; < 

himself, 

he la- 
itous 


bored under sense 


wrong. immense 
into 


V ery 


him 


thence to the 


remorse to drive 
and 
gate of death, for an 
had mortal, and 
after all but a phantasm of his impas- 
What a fool he 
is nervous fears, 
Marriage 
with Major Luttrel,— such was the end 
Such, 
end 
had 
Rich- 
now 


brutishness, 
offence 
] > | — 
deemed which was 
conscience. 

fool for 
and a fool for his penitence. 


sioned 
had been! 


of Gertrude’s fancied anguish. 
too, we hardly need add, was the 
of that idea of reparation which 
been so formidable to Luttrel. 
ard had been generous; he would 
be just. 

Far from impeding his recovery, these 
reflections hastened it. One 
in the beginning of 
received notice of Richard’s presence. 
It was a still, sultry day, Miss 
Whittaker, her habitual pallor deepened 
by the alone 
in a white morning-dress, languidly fan- 


morning 
August, Gertrude 
and 


€ oppressiv heat, was sitting 
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> at once the droning flies and 
importunate thoughts. She 
found Richard standing in the middle of 
the d 
“ Well, Richard,” she exclaimed, with 


1s1a¢ 
~ 


her equally 
rawing-room, booted and spurred. 
feeling, “you ’re at last willing 
her, he started 


yes fell upon 


7 
stood 


almost paralyzed, heeding 


rds nor her extended 


not Gertrude he saw, but 


ud q desper- 


] 


married, you 


{ August, 


, | know. I don’t congratulate 

you.” 

“T have not counted upon that hon- 
a a t4} 


have to do without 
many thi !” cried Richard, | 
by what seemed to him her blind 


immolation. 


woman 


7 
1 look at 


> with 
SIc¢ th- 


t flinching. He had overheard Rich- 





Poor Richard. 
from the entry, and he had 
heart for the encounter. 
the air of having been so 


* You beast!” cried Luttrel. 
Richard turned upon him savagely. 
“Shut your infernal mouth! ” he roared. 


he young man’s first words ‘You told me he was alive and well!” 


ive heard his last; and he 
Gertrude mechanically as 
1 them. “ What’s the “You would have it, my dear,” said 
asked, going over to her, Luttrel, with a little bow. 

I ou ill?” Richard had turned pale, and began 
and, but to tremble. Gertrude,” 


Gertrude made a movement of speech- 
less distress. 


hand; **are 


have her h 


“Excuse me, 
he said, hoarsely, “‘ 1 ’ve been deceived. 
Poor, unhappy woman ! 
’s dying, continued, 

I know 


cried Gertrude,’ 
going nearer to her, 
speaking in a whisper, “ 7 killed hit 

part Gertrude fell 
upon my soul, | 


lil 
il 


: 
back from him, as 
approached her, with a look of unutter- 
able horror. 

pointing at 


ud 


bs 
I 
tion of his gesture, a 


Gert the direc- 
rred their 


T 


paus¢ 


| his interrogation. ik myself into a 
Gertrude, 1 wrong t 

I . I’d go hang 

Is he dead?” i it would help you.” 


slowly, softly, and 


vered her face with her expli 
hands. as if irresistible Justice in person had 
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/ 
her hand upon his neck, and were for- 
cing him dowh upon his knees. In the 
presence of Gertrude’s dismay nothing 
seemed possible but perfect self-convic- 
tion. In Luttrel’s attitude, as he stood 
with his head erect, his arms folded, 
and his cold gray eye fixed upon the 
distance, it struck him that there was 
something atrociously insolent; not in- 
solent to him,—for that he cared little 
enough, — but insolent to Gertrude and 
to the dreadful solemnity of the hour. 
Richard sent the Major a look of the 
most aggressive contempt. ‘As for 
Major Luttrel,” he said, “e was but a 
passive spectator. No, Gertrude, by 
Heaven!” 
than I! 

“Our friend is 
Gertrude,” 


he burst out ; “ he was worse 


I loved you, and he did n’t!’ 
his facts, 

Luttrel, quietly. “He 
his opinions. I was a 


He 


author- 


correct in 
said 
is incorrect in 

passive spectator of his deception. 
appeared to enjoy a certain 
ity with regard to your wishes, — the 


source of which I respected both of 


you sufficiently never to question, — 
and I accepted the act which he has de- 
scribed as an exercise of it. You will 
remember that you had sent us away 
on the ground that you were in no 
humor for 
therefore, to 
me rather officious, but still pardonable. 
You will consider that I 
ignorant of 


itor ; 


company. To deny you, 


another visitor, seemed to 


was wholly 
you! ns to that vis- 
that whatever you may have done 
for others, Gertrude, to 


word of 


me you never 
information on 
the subject, and that Mr. Clare’s words 
are a But I am 
bound to believe nothing that he says. 


vouchsafed a 


revelation to me. 
I am bound to believe that I have in- 
jured you only when I hear it from your 
own lips.” 

made a movement as if to 
break out upon the Major; but Ger- 


Richard 


trude, who had been standing motion- 
less with her eyes upon the ground, 
him a 

She 


quickly raised them, ave 
look of 
had listened, and she h She 
turned to Luttrel. ‘ Major Luttrel,” 


she said, “ you dave been an accessory 


imperious prohibition. 


id chosen. 


in what has been for me a serious grief. 


Richard. 


ugus 


It is my duty to tell you so. I mean, 
of course, a profoundly unwilling acces- 
sory. I pity you more than | can tell 
you. I think your position more piti- 
able than mine. It is true that I nev- 
er made a confidant of you. | 
made one of Richard. 
and he surprised it. You were less for- 
tunate.” It might have 
thoroughly dispassionate 


never 
I had a secret, 


seemed to a 
observer that 
there was an 
touch of tragic irony. 
Gertrude paused a moment while Lut- 


in these last four words 
infinitesimal 


trel eyed her intently, and Richard, from 


a somewhat tardy instinct of de 


y acy, 
* This 
is the most painful moment of my life,” 


walked over to the bow-window. 


she resumed. “I hardly know where 
that is 
you to 
release my engagement. I 
ask it humbly, Major Lut 


Gertrude continued, with warmth in her 


my duty lies. The only thin 


s 
is, that I must ask 


from 


plain to me 
me 
most 
words, and a chilling coldness in her 


a coldness which it sickened 


voic ec, 
her to feel there, but which she was un- 

that 
| , 
know 


able to dispel. “I can’t expect 
you should give me up easily; | 

that it’s a great 
forced the 


| 399 1 
deal to ask, and ’’— she 


chosen words out of her 
you more 


if you would put some 


mouth — “] 
than 


conaitl 


should thank 


I can say 
yn upon my release. You have 
done honorably by me, and I repay you 
ratitude. But I can’t 
Het 
have been false from the be 


heart to give you. 


with ing marry 


voice began to melt. “I 


you.” 
ginning. I 
have no I should 
make you a despicable wife.” 

The Major, too, had | 


listened 


and 


chosen, and in this trying conjuncture 
h 


he set the seal to his character as an 


accomplished man. He saw that Ger- 
trude’s movement was final, and he de- 
termined to respect the inscrutable mys- 
tery of her heart. He read in the glance 
of her eye and the tone of her voice that 
the perfect dignity had fallen from his 
character, —that his integrity had lost 
her firm 
to admit this fact to her 
own mind, nor to declare it to the world, 
His 


hopes, his ambitions, his visions, lay be- 


its DiIOOmM ; 


but he also read 


resolve never 


and he honored her forbearance. 





1 colossal heay 


1 
> would be 


Poor Rich 7a. 


ken 


as graceful as 


had divined 


id spared him. 


at least spoken to tl 


him ; 


but 


The Maj ir was 


} 
ne 


“You leave no room 
With the little 
’t say I understand 
to 


hope. 
i 


so 


thoroug 


+ 
U 


hem relig- 


} 
i 


» Tx 


y that 


1e thought of what you 


I 


21 


ve 


l although 


me, 


ission has peris 


.s 9 
chard, 


e 


i 


L 


ly 


nT 


our ha 


your 
own. 


ness. 


12 


never looked before 


- but he saw noth- 
ing of it. He saw a sad, plain girl ina 
white dress, nervously handling her fan. 
If he had 


king of her, he would 


x of himself. 


He was thinki 
n thin 
lin her lingering, upward ga 

won her; and if, so r 
pened his arms, Gert 
have come to 

reader is not 

hated him nor 

ought doubtless 

done. She felt that he 

ly a man, and she loved 

on his side t humbly the same trut 
to respect himself. 


be 


ith their separation our 
erly ends, and to say more 


begin a new story. It is per 


duty, however, expressly to 
Major Luttrel, in obedience to 
} 


his own, abstained from reven 


that, if time avenged hin 
at least rewarded him. Gener 
trel, who lost an arm before 
wa ver, recently married 

Winkel of Philadelphia, and 
thousand a year. Richard en 
the defence of his country, 


1S Commission, 


} 


difficulty. He saw: 
ing, but he has no scars to sh 

return of peace 

lace, without a hot 

sources. One of i 
call dutifully and respectfully upon 
Miss Whittaker, wh« 
quaintance had apparen 


circle of ac- 


iy become very 





78 
much enlarged, 
vast number « 
manner was kindn 
studied ki 

lost 

7 ‘ 

plicity. 

had | 
but or 


ofiere 
mone y; 
W he n 


through 


1 
ive 


and, wan 
re had 
him 


sell 


N an article on SI 
June number of 
his 
1 cre: 

aracterizati 
is genius wit 
the 


of some 


arti 


present 
parti 
| 

the general th 
lim is lik 


we shall 


eme ; 
e coasting a 
make littl 
tem in the order 

TY] 
cession of Shakes re 


ered 


first 


o! 


as steps in tl 


velopment of his powers,—a subject d 
which has already been ably handled 


by our countryman, 


The facts, as far as they can be ascer- 


1 as criticis 


crowth 


A ceilbacy. 


LIMITATIONS, 


TOLERATION OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S iS 


Shakespeare 
the year 15 
ar, and fou 

his method 

the 


wid lit. 
viduality. 


identity 

In 
treat 
s included 


irpose to 


in 1592 


m on putation as 


recaster 


© a continent, ‘ ea as a 


ension to sys- excite the jea 


wrights, whose crude dra- 


them up. 


la 
; } ne > nde . lad \ 
icS 1S tne suc I he condescended to re 
-l | ] 'T ] : } } 
s works, consi h. That graceless vagabon 


enitent 
, Peele, 


to dissuade 


any 


longer in “making plays,” spitefully 


and de- Greene, addressing from his | 
eath-bed his old friends Lodge 
and 


Marlowe, and trying 


Mr. Verplanck. them from “spending their wits ” 





pressi dT 


depravity of 1 
mities of feeling and dent cou 
have iiss ‘ — °.3 hatin and ** Now of this da 
comely nature in which the poem had Cynthia for shame 


cures hci 
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i his mind, 
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his character 


act 
poses, 
not tro 


ao, b 








rian’s, 


person 
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: low is apt 
contempt. 
the Devil, 


} } 


it may be doul 


1 have 





{ August, 


er soul first 
her innocent 
irds when he asks, 
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Longfellow's Translation of 


LONGFELLOW’S TRANSLATION OF DANTE’S DIVINA 
COMMEDIA. 


for Italian. 
translate 


Lommieaia 





vA ante’ s Divina Ci media, 
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rved 
Dante Sq 


} 


In t 


theory. 


There is doubtless somethin 


and peculiar in these lines, but 





] + 
i const 


! l } envi ; 
both seen and reproduced it. 





Dautes Divina Commedia. 


quotations with the Ma 


K ~ 
gate ol 


sound witl 


with sound of 








Dantes Divina Commedia. 


impatient, * 
‘Who shall be 


And she : 


same reason as that 


we give the following 
issage, a touching story in 
] 
| 


yw deeply touching in the 


directness and simplicity of 


How different is the character of the 
following description, which fills the 
ear with its grand and varied harmony, 


as it fills the mind with a rapid suc- 


cession of pic tures ! 


” era mo 


, iigurato 
vi uor d 
fu nobil cr 


ra creatura git dal cielo 
weggiando scendere da un lato 
iareo fitto dal telo 
Celestial giacer dall’ altra parte, 
Grave alla terra per lo mortal gelo 
1 Timbreo, vedea Pallade e Marte 
ncora intorno al padre loro 
membra de’ giganti sparte 
lea Nembrotto appié del gran lavoro 
i smarrito riguardar le genti 
1ar con lui insieme foro 
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O Niobe, con « 
Vedev' wt 





Dante's Divina 





L ougfe lo w’'s Tr 


r the 
r May-bloom, flust 


l variety : and ther 


haracteristic passage from 


hoon, nor girdle 
n the person did 


ar 


easy to extend our quo- 
have given enough of 
w’s translation to show 


nceptions of duty to the 


original he me to his task, and how 


perfectly that duty has been perfo 





Dante's Divina Commedia. 


According to his theory, then, as we 
gather it from these volumes, transla- 


tion is not is not interpre- 


tation, is not imitation, but is the rig- 


paraphrase, 


orous renderi of word for word, so 


far as the original difference of idioms 
permits. ba is truth to the form 
I let- 


irit, of the text. 


as t, to the 

the messengers 

ymer, who repeat 

word that has 
been 


would 

him 
tion from 

er added or 

ification of th 

the omission may 

in improvement, but it 

is an im] n ich you have no 

authority nake. It is not to learn 

what y i Homer or Dante might 

the reader comes to 

islation, but to see what 


When Cesarotti 
how Homer would have 


your they 


really under- 

took 

written in the eighteenth century, he 

called it “The 

this he dealt 
a 

than 


and 


recast the Iliad 
and in 


Death of Hector,’ 


more honestly his readers 


failed to make 


Pope ; IOr, < th ugh he 
2 attempt to 


} . % id 
1 poem, ne aia 


not 
for Homer. 

iculty of the trans- 
rsonality. He 


cannot forget himself, cannot guard, as 


ihe greatest a 


lator arises from hi 


he ought, against those subtle insinu- 


ations of self-esteem which are con- 


stantly leading him to improve upon 


his author. His own habits of thought 


vould have suggested a different turn 
to the verse, a different coloring to the 
image. He finds it as hard to forget his 
own style, as to forget his identity. It 
demands a vigorous imagination, com- 
bined with deep poetic sympathies, to 
go out of yourself and enter for a time 
the heart and the 
thoughts and feelings, of another ; and 
it is not to all that such an imagination 


wholly into mind, 


* and 
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and such sympathies are given. There 
is scarcely a great failure in poetical 
translation, which may not be traced to 
the want of this power. 

It may seem like the grave enuncia- 
tion of atruism to say that another in- 
dispensable qualification of the transla- 
tor is perfect familiarity with the lan 
guage from which he translates, and a 
full command of his own. It is not by 
mere reading that such a familiar 
You must have lear 
think in a language, and 


be acquired. 
made 
spontaneous expression of your 
and feelings, if you would find 
the 


the true interpretation of 
i Its words 


and feelings of others. 
idioms must awaken in you the s: 
sensations which the words and idioms 
of your own lan awaken ; 
pleasure as music, or a picture, or 
statue, or a fine building gives pleasure, 
not by an act of reflection under the 
control of the will, but by an intuitive 
perception under the inspiration of a 
sense of the beautiful. The enjoyment 


of a thought is partly an intellec 


joyment ; you may even reason your- 


self into it; but the enjoyment of styl 
and language is purely an esthetic en- 
joyment, susceptible, indeed, of culture, 
but springing from an inborn sense of 
harmony. To extend this enjoyment to 
I ; that 


you must bring 
language close to you, and form with it 


a foreign language, 


those intimate relations between thought 
d in 


word which you have forn 


your The word must 


suggest the thought, but become < 


own. 


of it, as the painti 
of the 
ear with 


ng 
canvas. It m 
a famili 

pleasant memories of 
Idioms 


real scenes. 


preters of national 

sudden glimpses, and ever 
lations, of manners and custon 
the circumstances whence they sprang. 
They are often, too, brief formulas, 
thought 


condensing to its briefest 
expression, with a force and energy 
which the full expression could not 
give. To mistake them, is to mistake 
the whole passage. Not to feel them, 
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thought. 


sition « 


r to be done 
and i 


it 1 


uses 


ym the fourth canto « 


ine 


believe, then, 


W c 


cations of a translator 


1n 
He mu 
studiously following hi 


summed up under the fol 


+ 
St 


be conscien 


vord and line by line. 
He must possess a tl 
ith languages, f 


over bc 
understanding the wor 
his original. 


He 


must possess tl 
his 


ty, 
truest 


would gladly er 


He 


pleasant 


i 
at 


sit feet of these 
Sa 
and, listenin 


to th 


masters, 
7 wortl 
I the tong 

to enter more 


bundant Gree 


aradiso, fifty- 
raving of 
v longing for tl 

tr slated. 
We have not left oursel 
to 
if ¢ ] 
CaCl 
| 


Those who ] 


in 
ves room for 
l about 
ot 
cnow 


WT 


iat we had intended Say 


US zeal Mr. Long Ww 
Ss need 


lalin- 
briefly 
; - » 
rhe 


LciS 


truthful, 


tiousi 


is text, word by 


;orough mastery 


eeill 


ls and idioms of 


power ol tor- 


auth 


sense 


ila 


eresting subject, whi 


sc} 


tins the shortcor 


enticing 


We cannot doul 
examp! i] 


from time 


+ ¢ 


l produ tions, 


of what 
eenes 


art 
Sophock 





The Jid Story. 


OLD &8TORY. 
men wait at her feet, 
is fading down to the night, 
pillow, and round and sweet, 
urns like a lamp a-light. 

the 

down from the mossy 
1e sycamore’s long wild leaves, 


he gray mist lops, 
eaves, 


ym t 
lrops and drops and drops. 


sleeper a sleep so fair 
s-women that weep around 
combs from her golden hair 
over her face to the ground. 
len the light from her lovely eyes ; 
n the eaves where the mosses grow 
ping, so slow, so slow, 
ries and cries and cries. 


have taken the shining ring, 
brought the linen her shroud to make; 
to si g, 


was never so loath 
to awake ! 


n she was never so loath 
ig they hear the rain, — 
ip-drop, over the eaves, 
over the sycamore-leaves, 
never be sunshine again. 
in to the grave have gone, 
and are there, 
and gleams of the sun 
ees 


-women are here 


windows 
of death t 


mist unl: 


ind wave, 
‘ning shows, 


is 


sycamore danc 
rave 
] 


DIiows. 


ing spri 


< 


vands of the maidens shine with rin 


life were a festival hour. 


; 





A WEEK’ 


“ \ | Y dear grandfather, why did Mr. 

i Erle start so this evening when 
he saw my picture ?” I said. 

He laughed softly as he answered: 
‘He will tell you himself to-morrow, if 
you care to ask him. It is no secret, 
but you will like the story best as he tells 
it. A very pretty story, —a very pret- 
he went s he kissed me 
t, “and 
relish as much 


ty story, on, a 
one my little girl wil 


as a novel.” 


good-nigh 
! 


I 

My grandfather was such a fine, white- 
haired old gentleman, and looked so 
handsome in his handsome house! It 
was one of the old, square houses which 
are fading from the land in country as 
vell as in town, ample and generous in 
way, broad, carved stair- 
ways, and great, wide hearths for and- 


every with 
irons, — a house to make the heart glad, 


and incline it to all sweet hospiti 

The warm, low rooms were fu 

niture, softened and made comfortable 
by unsparing use ; the walls were hung 
engravings, 


But 


was its bronzes, 


with good paintings and 


some of them real masterpieces. 


the glory of the house 


gathered by three generations of rarely 


cultured men, from my great-great- 


grandfather, whose rougher purcha 
were put in more hidden corners every 


year, to the grandson now in posses- 


sion, whose pure taste chose the latest 
gems of F 
where our 
The library was crimson, and 


French and placed them 


1 
r 

eyes might best enjoy their 

beauty 


the dining-room beyond two exquisite 


shades of brown and gold, a curtained 


doorway between. In these two rooms 


I spent most of my time when I was 


with my grandfather, reading with 


and singing to him, and to his 


listening 
talk. At dusk we gath- 
ered round the fire, he and I and the two 
tawny setters, three of us on the rug 


cynical, witty 


and he in his long, low chair, and talked 
of the old family, whose sons were all 
dead, and of the gay 


had been in our g 


when we 


years 


lory I thought we 


's Riding. 
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were very well off in worldly posses- 
sions as it was, but my dear old he- 
ro put such content to speedy flight 
with his tales of the days that 
gone, when, to put 

him, a regal h 


were 
implicit trust in 
hospitality had fill 
great and 
guests, glad to be with the family which 


} } 
ed the 
house with distinguished 


always had a son leading the right in 
state and in army 
navy. 


church, in and in 


I listened with glowing heart, and 
looked proudly at our men as I walked 
by their portraits in the halls on my 
way to bed. 
great 
but it 
and 


Perhaps my faith their 
deeds is not so childlike 


and unlimited 


library 


was pure 


those stories can 


fade from my memory. 

I had been with my grandfather a 
week when the conversation with which 
my tale opens occurred, and | 
return to my 
under th 


was to 
parents in three days, 
e protection of the very gen- 
tleman who was the subject of it. 


The two 


mate, 


friends 
Mr. Erle 1 
so I knew him well, 
asking 


I chose, and I 


old were very inti- 
spent ev even- 
ing at the house; 
and had no fe in him any 
question looked forward 
; 


to the next g as to a grand 
festival. 
When we « 


drew the 


dinner, I 
that 


ame in from 


window-shade, and saw 
ving fiercely. 
] not come,” I said, 


father disconso- 


f t,’ he answered. 
is a man who is not kept at 
the weather, or 


anything 


tothe hearth. The last words 
» added in the dry tone which 
always n omething coming from 
his lips. 
“Has Mr 
“Yes ; 


teen.” 


I asked. 
the youngest boy is only six- 


Erle children ?” 
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» never spends an e\ 
home 
“eT 


I ’ve not to do so for 


known him 
Si ‘Health to 


twenty years. ; 
King Charles,’ dear.” 

I sat down at the piano, and sang as 
I was bid. 

We were ‘stanch loyalists from tradi- 
tion, and my list of Stuart songs was 
so long that I had sung scarcely half of 
and rapid 
Op- 


it when the clock struck nine, 
wheels came over the pavements. 
posite our door the horse slipped, and 
we heard the instantaneous lash sing- 
i and descending un- 
mercif An im- 
mense stamping and rearing ensued. 


in the night air 


ully on the poor animal. 


Ing 


> 


“That is Erle, sure enough,” my grand- 
father said, going to the window. I 
and lifted the shade in 


Erle standing in the 


followed him, 
time to see Mr. 
trampled snow at the horse’s head, pat- 
ting him as gently as a woman could 
have done. In 
his 
round 
door. 

He ¢ 
dressed, and courteous, with the beau- 
tiful old manner they cannot teach us 
now. After the first words, my grand- 


a moment he nodded to 


servant, and watched him drive 


the corner before turning to our 


ame in quickly, exquisitely 


father said, with a superb affectation of 
seriousness, “ The merciful man is mer- 
ciful to his beast.” 

a bright 
little 


me 


le | with 
‘So you heard our 
old fellow 
‘ 
be sure; 
” 


dis- 


no 


he would 


f you did,” I said. 
99 


it all. He respects me for my 


Lys with him.” 
head doubtingly, and 


if in defence of } 


ok my 

is theory, he 

“ Did I ever tell you of Lillie Bur- 

ton? Her animals did not mind a lit- 
tle discipline. 

My grandfather laughed. 

had laid a plot to 


“ Oddly 
enough, we make 
you tell that charming history this very 
evening,” he said. 

“Don’t laugh about it,’ Mr. Erle an- 
S\ 1. “I cannot tell you how vivid- 


swerea, 


Riding 
ug. 
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ly the sight of Miss Thesta’s picture 
brought back the old time to me.”’ 

“TI beg your pardon,” the other said, 
bowing. 

At that moment a servant came in 
with wine, placing the Japanese waiter 
with the old gilded bottle and glasses 
at my grandfather’s elbow on the table. 
He poured out three glasses, and said, 
very simply : “ We will have our own old 
way to-night, Erle, while you tell your 
old story, and drink as our fathers did, 
not vile alcohols, but the good fruit of 
the vine. Remember, Thesta, I leave 
you all my wine, on condition that you 
drink it, and never let a drop of whis- 
key come into your house.” 

“T promise,” I said, and*sat down at 
his feet. 

“Perhaps you have heard of Lillie 
Burton?” Mr. Erle began. 

I had a confused idea that the name 
of his wife was Lillie; but it was 
ed that I answered, frankly, “ No, 


so 
confus 
I never heard of her at all 
“She is not Lillie Burton now,” he 
“but I must be- 
t is areal horse 


went on with a sigh ; 
gin at the beginning. 
story, which will tell in its favor with 
you, I am sure.” 
“Yes, indeed,” I answered, with en- 
thusiasm, and then he began anew. 
“T was a gay, happy man of twenty- 
in London with my dear 
dead, Richard Satterlee 
We imagined ourselves very tired of 


four, living 
friend, now 
town gayeties, and were languidly look- 
ing round for some country-place where 
we could be alone and quiet for a week 
or so, when the little incident occurred 
vhich led to my acquaintance with Lil- 
lie Burton. I must tell you that Satter- 
lee and I were used up in more ways 
than one,—we had been unfortunate 
at the races that year, and so were well 
pocket, and I had not escaped 
heart-free from the season’s balls, as 
Dick 
was as unmoved as arock among the 
fairest women of the land. Not that 
they were indifferent to him, though. 
His broad shoulders and downcast eyes 
made sad havoc among them, Miss 
Thesta,— so beware of those attractions 


out of 


had, who, bless his honest soul, 
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among the men you mect: tl 
none more deadly. Well, they 


Dick. and I loved Miss Ferrers. 


not very handsome, but more fas- 


ing to me than any other woman, 
is thorough a flirt as ever made a 
miserable. Never mind the how 
and 


why, but, believe me, I was very 
hard hit indeed, and sincerely thought 


wretched man 
that 
gone to Spain with her brother-in-law, 
Lord West, She had 
treated me shamefully ; but I loved her 


1 was quite desper- 


in all 


she had 


myself the most 


London when I heard 


and his wife. 


all the more for it, anc 
ate, in short. You may not think it of 


uld neither sleep nor eat. 
was walking 

afternoon, determined to tell 
I should leave him, and 
America, when 


] ] repard 
, and he ara 


« tO my pee 
] 


a small 


I saw crow 


. — 
up and 


a : — : ’ , 
them cheer Detore th roke | 


walked aw ave passed 
not 


one 


by without had | 


1 


been struck by the appearance of 


of the three men mained on the 


spot, — a strong-li of thirty, 


evidently of pur Saxon blood. His 
whole face wa: hai 
was simply supe 

attracted me. 
locks of brightest 
curling, but 
mined waves back 
head. Ah, I cannot « 
that wonderful hair, how it shone on 
me through the gloaming, and drew me 
the man himself! I 


; : 
stopped, and asked one of 


irresistibly to 
the others 


what the row had been about. 

**QO, he pitched into a feller that was 
king a dog, and came getting 
ed hisself,’ wa ie only answ 
t, as he his compan- 


walked o 
ion. I turned to my hero, and, as our 
eyes met, a pleasant smile lighted up 


1 


his face. ‘Can you tell me the nearest 


place where I can buy a hat?’ | 
not 
that thing,’ pointing to a mashed heap 
in the gutter. 

“*T should think not,’ I said. ‘ There 
is no shop near, but if you will come 


1 
ne Sala 5 


‘there ’s much use in picking up 


rooms, i can 


a covering of some 


answered, and we 


There was not 


time for much talk, and he had said 
nothing of himself when we opened the 


] + 
aoor. »oatterice was 


back to the 


Standings 
hire, ana no 
see my companion than 
ward, in eag 
Darrow, by all the gods!’ 
‘Where ’s your hat, g¢ 

“He of the 


a merry laugh,— what w 


er weicome. 


Od il 


Iden | 


c£O 
Db 


It is gone forever. 


know your friend, who has 


me about it.’ 
were introduced to each 
due form, and Burton sat dow: 
1 ike an Old iriend, Chatt 
varming hi 


“Why. Ger ild 


he answered. 


what 
“<¢ But who is he ?’ 
‘*He’s the 


of Darrow, 


can do this, 


oldest son o 
in ——s 


farmers, an 


but they are queer, 
generations untold tl 
their own land, and are mighty men at 


: : . a . 
the plough and in the sad 


ale. »©o are 


the women of the family, for that matter. 


But you will see when we go down. 


They are » of the few great yeoman 


families left in the land. We shall have 


a jolly time. 





it’s a 


reditary too: 


§ Nidlitg. 


} 
USO- 


+l, , 
tney 


I said, very 


for mere pleasure, I believe. 


family traditions about all 


this among others. 


about 


} 


ana cn 


Miss 


ildren, if 


1 
takin 


Lillie will tell 
How lucky that you met 


aiternoon. 


It 


gs care of 
I remem- 


you 


is all I could get out of Sat- 


it, dull as you may think 


it, I 


interested, and waited impa- 


1€ coming invitation. 


morning 


arrived a 


‘ton, asking us, in hi 


en 


] 


+ 
t 
} 
I 


} , ; 
ne ne 


wee 
it the farn 
n, 
Be 


YO! 


1 we 


note 


s fa- 
k at 
1ers’ 


and 


fore 


lost 


ing ; 


2ek’s 


our visit, 


Wednesday 
Friday fe 


broad 


yund 


houghts as we en- 


1e 


end of w 
Darrow H« 


t 


hic h 
use 


it 


large 


Way 


re- 


markable. We drove up to a side-door, 
and had hardly stopped when the ring- 
ing voice of Jack Burton greeted our 
ears, and he came striding out, his 
glorious hair all afloat, as I had seen 
him in London streets a week before. 
All my love for the man—and I can 
use no lesser term —came back on the 
instant, and I grasped his hand almost 
as warmly as he did mine, I was so 
glad to be there. 

“*Come in and see my father,’ he 
said. ‘He was afraid we should not 
see you to-night.’ 

“ We went into the hall, and then, im- 
mediately through an open door at the 
farther end, into the most homelike 
room I ever saw,—a large room, ex- 
quisitely toned by great brown rafters, 
and lit by two fires, one at each end. 
Near one stood an immense wooden 
table covered with tools of every kind, 
and with what seemed to me a confused 
heap of saddles and bridles. Over it 
bent two men and a woman. I only 


] 1 ? > wor 
iree 12a t ime won- 


t 
hair which fascinated 
to the 
1 
nis 
father. » was a man of seventy, very 
roughly dressed, bi lf-possessed l 
igniy aressed, Dv possessed anc 
courteous. ‘ You are welc > to Dar- 
row,’ he said, in low entle tones. 
‘I hope I ll be able t you 
good sport while you < ‘ 
This seemed to be al 


‘ } 


pec ted to 


room. dsat- 
snt forward and shook hands 


1 the two young men 


ind 

r, whose face I did not see, 
was turned away from me; and 
Burton said, ‘ Lillie, this is Mr. 


whose hat you found so comfort- 


\s he began to speak, she looked 
round, and held out her hand witha 
frank smile, saying, ‘I, too, must 

for that famous hat, Mr. 
wore it in a hard rain, day 
before yesterday, when I had to go out 


to train my colt for the coming races.’ 
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“‘ She said this very simply, in a sweet, 
almost singing tone, not unlike her 
father’s, looking me full in the face 
meanwhile. I will try to tell you what 
she was like, — for I can remember her, 
after all these years, just as she stood, 
hand, by the 
She was tall 
and broad and perfectly symmetrical in 
figure. I have never a woman 
who at the first glance gave the idea of 


her 
great table at Darrow. 


a saddler’s awl in 


seen 


elastic strength as she did, and yet she 
was by no means what you would call 
a large woman. Her face was like her 
brother’s, really handsome, and full of 
sweetness, — the eyes so blue and living 
that no one could disbelieve their story 
of a great soul beneath. And, like her 
brother, she was crowned with a golden 
glory of hair. It was half brushed from 
her face, and clung thickly to her head, 
then 


1 


wound in shining braids at the 
back, — waving and rippling just like 
Jack’s. I such wonderful 
heads as these four Burtons had. I can 
give you no idea of them. Her mouth 
was what I should call abrupt, — that 
is, shapely, deep-cut at the corners, — 


never saw 


the lips smiling without opening widely, 
xr showing more than a white flash of 

I She so smiled as she spoke 
to me that first evening, and impressed 


C 
t 


eeth. 


me even then as no other woman ever 
ha 

“<T am glad my hat has been so hon- 
Miss Burton,’ I 
hope the colt for whom you take such 


ored, answered. ‘I 
trouble may win his race.’ 

‘“** Help me, then, by taking an inter- 
est in this saddle,’ she said. ‘I have 
an idea about the girths which these 
dear brothers of mine will not under- 
stand.’ 

“We all gathered round the table 
while Lillie explained her theory. The 
saddle was an old and smelt 
strongly of the stable; but they all 
handled it as if it were a nice, interest- 
ing toy; and when the girth question 
was finally decided by my strong ap- 
proval, Lillie and the brother George 
went to work with awl and needle like 
experienced saddlers, and soon had the 
necessary alterations made. 


one, 
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fa 
{| /.ugust, 


“She looked up at me as she sewed, 
and said: ‘You may think these are 
strange ways, but we do all such things 
for especially this week, 
when we live for our horses. We are 
thorough yeomen, you know.’ 

“We talked on until supper was an- 
nounced. Old Burton opened a small 
door at his end of the room, and waited 
with his hand on the latch while we 
went through, when, to my surprise, 
I found we were in the kitchen, sur- 
rounded by a large number of servan 
We sat down at a long table by the fire, 
and then the servants took their places 


ourselves, 


at the lower end, leaving two to serve 
us all. Burton stood at the head of the 
table until all were seated, then bowed, 
and said in the same gentle tone he 
had used in greeting us, 
welcome,’ and sat down hi 

grace was said, but each person silent- 
ly crossed himself. 

“‘ 1 was placed at the host’s right hand, 
and we talked during supper of the 
races, while 
Satterlee and Lillie Burton, on the otl 


and of horses generally, 


side of the table, did the same. 

the one subject which interestec 
Darrow household just then, and the 
servants even listened, 
to all 
colt, it seemed, was entered for one of 
J 


eagerly anc 


silently, that was said. Lillie’s 


the races, and she had been training 
him herself with intense but 
there finding a 
rider, now he was trained. 

“*T know he 


shaking her head disconsolately, 


assiduity ; 


was great difficulty in 
would win,’ she 


you are all so heavy.’ 
Ride him yourself, Miss Burton,’ 
Dick suggested. 
=e They won’t let me.’ 
“Who won't let you ?’ 
‘*O, the Earl 


you know, and is a perfect dragon about 


He gives the races, 


them.’ 

‘*T can’t offer my own services,’ Sat- 
went ‘ for 
would n’t have me.’ 

* The Burtons all smiled at this, and 
Dick explained to me: ‘I 
horse of Miss Burton’s a year or two 
ago, and did n’t want to put him over a 


terlee on, you know you 


was on a 
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horrid rough gully 
a! 
I 


ther side, 


c 
knees if he 


; but she, on the far- 
ied out, “ Let him break his 
is so clumsy,” and so he 
did. 
“<Tt was your fault, though,’ the frank 
g lady answered. 
‘] remember that at the end of 
servants rose and bowed to 


youn 
the 
meal the 
their master, he acknowledging the 
courtesy sitting. Then we did the same, 
After 
an hour’s talk round old Mr. Bur- 


and all went to the other room. 
half 
ton’s chair, a peal of bells sounded in 
some distant part of the house, to my 
and we thereupon 


marched off down a long 


fntense surprise, 

¢, long corridor 
to I could not imagine what. Satterlee 
whispered, ‘ Philip Burton is in orders, 
—this is Even-Song,’ just as we entered 
| ] 


chapel. There were kneeling- 


chairs for all, and the beautiful Burton 


a iittie 


heads sank devoutly upon them. It 


was a choral service, Lillie playing a 


small organ, and Philip chanting with 
the family and servants. 
out, old Mr. 

, 


sood night; 


“As we went Burton 


wished each then some 


one showed me where my room was, 


I was really 


and I found myself alone. 
1. Where was I, and what had 


confuse 
I been doing? Did all the people in 
of the country have such 
I looked at my watch, 
and found it was but just nine o’clock, 


this part 


strange ways! 
and yet I seemed to have lived years 
since the morning. The evening ser- 
vice, so beautifully sung, had quite up- 
It was months since I had 
in a church, and this had come so 
unexpectedly, — the dim light, the low, 


set me 


beer 


peculiar voices, the simple fervor. I 
began to think Darrow 
from beginning to end, when Satterlee 
put his head in at the door with a grin, 
and said, ‘ Well, how is my Gerry ?’ 

‘ A little dazed,’ I answered; ‘ but 
come in, man, and prepare me for the 


was a dream 


allowa- 
Good 


“*No,’ he whispered, ‘not 

Bedtime is bedtime here. 
bed in self-defence, and 
half dreamed, half thought, of horses, 
and choral services, and golden heads, 
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until sound sleep came to my relief. It 
could not have been more than seven 
o’clock when I awoke, and yet on go- 
ing to the window it was evident that 
the inhabitants of Darrow had been 
long up and about, for the farm-yard 
was in order for the day, the carts gone 
a-field, and empty. 
George and Philip Burton were busily 
engaged near the barn door, the one 
in turning a grindstone, the other in 
sharpening an axe; and from the barn 
itself came the 
Lillie and her brother Jack. 
they came out, she leading a long-legged 


the cattle - sheds 


melodious voices of 


Presently 


horse which I immediately recognized 
as answering to the description of the 
colt. He was of a dull gray color, and at 
the first glance I set him down as about 
the ugliest horse I had ever seen, his 
only good points being a very decent 
chest, and striding hind-legs of extraor- 
dinary length and muscle; otherwise 
he was utterly commonplace. But evi- 
dently there was some great fascination 
in the beast, for the four Burtons gath- 
ered round him and looked him over 
with that anxious scrutiny we always 
display when examining our horses, 
then patted him admiringly, and, as I 
judged from the of their 
is morn- 


expression 
faces, were well pleased with 
ing looks. 
‘As I turned from my window, I 
glanced beyond the farm-yard to see 
what kind of a country I was in, and 
my greeted with as f 
a prospect as rural England can af- 
ford. Imagine a green, rolling valley, 


S . : , ate 
some five miles broad, shut in on three 


eyes were 


sides by low hills, and sloping gently 
to the sea on the fourth. The water 
was perhaps three miles from Darrow 
House, but I could see that two little 
friths ran up far into the meadow-land. 
One other 
sight, and some twenty or thirty cot- 
tages, all looking so bright and cosey in 
the clear October sunlight, that my 
heart was filled with joy at the sight, 
and I began my toilet actually singing 
a merry old was soon down 
stairs, and out in the fragrant barn- 


yard. 


) 
large farm-house was in 


song. I 
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“Lillie sat upon a pile of logs, one y the Countess he ' 
hand half hidden in her hair, as she _ it i t day!’ she went on, more 
leaned lazily back on her elbow, looking i nthusiastically ; i 
ver brothers, who were making the ‘ l 
sound with mighty strokes as they 


“there 1s no 
as in his bay mare, and | 
hewed away at a tree which 


nteret } t. Have you seen 
the house door. ‘ Well done, lilip : 
re 


you 
being 
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so symmetrical. 
said, ‘ My father 

to fish with 
and Mr. Erle is to 
he SO ple ses.’ I 
words of compli- 
Come out 
and 


look at the 


hor se, 
of doors, 
herself. 
have at 
on, 
them 


well 


ashame d 


ant love 
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colt should win, if it 
riding to make him. 
“*Miss Burton,’ I said boldly, ‘7 


see great qualities in your horse. May 


was in mortal 


I ride him for you on Thursday ?’ 
“She 


suddenness 


seemed a little startled by the 


proposal, but an- 
— e 1.) ‘ " 1 
sweredad quickly, Nall > SO much 
Will you think it rude if I 
ask you to ride him two or three times 
first?’ 
“6+ Of 


obliged ! 


course not. Do you 
yourself this morning ?’ 

“<* Ves, 
take? 


for you to choose 


and which horse will 


There are three or four 

from.’ 

‘I walked down the row of sta 
in old hunter wl 


$s round 


Presently Lillie came 
habit, with a knot 


1 } 


e throat, holding i 


ODON at t 


pended on 


soon be 


**Tndeed,’ I answered. Cher 


must let me practise well before Thurs- 


the horses 


se words 
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were brought to the door, and, before 
I could offer any assistance, Lillie had 
swung herself from the stump of the 
felled tree into her saddle. 
bered Satterlee’s words 


I remem- 
about her per- 
glanced at her 
Even in that moment, 
as she sat perfectly still on the awk- 


fect horsemanship, and 


t 
as I mounted. 


ward colt’s back, I saw how truly he 
had spoken. She was merely sitting 
there, without any of the fascination 
which motion had 
never seen such a rider among women. 
You will think I exaggerate, but, as I 
am a man of honor, I assure you that 
an exact copy in marble of Lillie Bur- 


gives, and yet I 


ton, as she waited for my mounting o1 
that autumn morning, would be a more 
beautiful equestrian statue than the 
Such ease and 
strength and grace — Ah well! I shall 
not let you smile at my enthusiasm by 
any attempt at describing her. We 
started, unattended, our faces towards 
the sea. 


world has ever seen. 


“*Do you want to look at the race- 
course ?’ 


« Yes,’ 


“¢Then follow me,’ —and 


Lillie said. 


with the 
word she called cheerily to her horse, 
and swung her whip with such effect 
that what was a canter became a gallop, 
and then a run, so long, so fierce, so 
reckless, that I held my breath as I 
looked at her. We went right across 
country, over fences and ditches by the 
dozen, and never 
reached the shore. 


drew rein until we 

“Then she turned in her saddle as 
I came up, and nodded triumphantly, 
ver face a thousand times brighter and 
more bewitching than I had seen it 
yet. 

“*Well, what do you think of Nathan 
now ?’ she asked. 

** He is wonderful,’ I answered. 

“But that is by no means his best. 
You wait here, and I will put him 
round the course once as well as I can. 
We are to go down the to that 
white post, then up through the big 
field, over a bad hedge, which we must 
leap at a particular spot, then across 
the lane and through these four last 


} } 
peaci 
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fields home, and then over it all 
You shall try the ground this afternoon 
if you will.’ 

“She said all this rapidl 
business of the day had 


y, as if the 

begun, and 
cantered down the sloping field. Ar- 
rived near starting-point, I heard 
seemed almost a yell, 
Nathan, awake, 
burst into the same tremendous pace, 


going faster and 


the 
her give what 
and 


lethargic well 


faster every mo- 
ment, until he attained a speed which 
seemed positively terrific. a woman 
being in the saddle, and then Lillie 
eeased urging him, and rode unflag- 
gingly, as she only could, over all ob- 
stacles, until she reached my side. 

“*How can there be any doubt of 
your winning ?” I asked. 

‘TI son think there is none 
when Nathan has been going so well; 


times 


but’ —and a cloud came over her face — 

‘there is one colt I am really afraid of, 

—a little black mare of Harry Dunn’s. 

O, how that creature flies over the 

ground !’ 

lam not afraid,’ I answered. ‘ You 
shall win, Miss Burton, if I die for it.’ 

‘She laughed at my eager way of say- 

} and we rode towards home, 

all the way of Darrow and 

hbors, of farming 

ing, r she was as much at home in 

a boat as on horseback. 


contrast to the dar} 


and of sail- 


Ah, what a 
eyed, proud Miss 
ide red how I could 
have been in love with any other than 
Lillie Burton, w! 
unaffected, whose 


Ferrers 
ose W ays were so 
whole nature was so 
healthy. cared I for the 
guid accomplishments of city 
Here and 
strong, and unhurt by the world’s ways. 
Even in the excitement of the hardest 
gallop I saw 1 


vas a real woman, kind 


trace of vulgarity, no 
sign of unwomanly jockeyship, only a 
true, unconcealed interest in her horse 
and his interest 
We rode 
spirits, feeling sure that 

be ours, even Nathan 
entering into the gayety of the moment, 
and actually shying at a 


asleep by the roadside. 


performances, — an 
worthy of her English heart. 
home in 


the race would 


boy who lay 
Lillie yielded 
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so lithely to the sudden jump, that I 
could not help saying, ‘How did you 
ride and she an- 


‘O, it is born in us; 


learn to so well?’ 


swered, laughing : 
and then I rode recklessly for years 
I mean that 
I folded my arms, and galloped any- 
where with tied reins, and half the 
i That is the best thing 
old roan there has carried 
his own will for many a mile. 


before I vota good seat. 


1e no stirrup. 


xy Our 


is fast as Nathan at his age, 
: as spirited.’ 

home 
The midday 
down on us as we 


chatted rode 


1 


low lanes. 


as we 


came to 
Lillie at 
dress for the 


House; and as I left 
ip and 

t anew man, warmed 

y, and with the new 


: which rose so sweetly in my tired 


the details 
The old 
Id likea 
1 yielded him loving obedi- 
rt broth- 
1 all sorts 
of farming operations, and Lillie and I 
devoted Nathan’s further 


On Sunday the 


‘I will not weary 


OI my days at it 
; J 
father ruled over 


he Burtons’. 
is housel 
cing, and al 
Jack and his two sta 

ume and went, busy witl 
ourselves to 
education. farmers 
the 

| in the house, and Philip Burton 


] alll 


and peasants came to church at 


for them all a true priest should. 
every other day in the week, too, he 
d school for the children, instructing 
‘ Let 
1em know how to read and write and 
do simple sums,’ he said, ‘but don’t let 
’s stuff their 


ey . 
their station. 


and no farther. 


n just so far 


ls with learning beyond 
only makes them dis- 


hea 
It 


contented, and would upset society in 
he let them come 

thought they knew 
1e time longer or shorter, and 


} 


nd.” And so 


enough, 


lat the door was shut. 

the mornings, Lillie and I, and 
Satterlee, sat in the barn for 
hours, she sewing and talking with us, 


often 

stopping sometimes to give directions 
to a workman, or to listen to some poor 
neighbor’s 


tale of woe. For she seemed 
to attract every one, and, as surely asa 


W lost, the whole 
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child was sick or 
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story must be told to ‘ Darrow Lillie,’ 
as they called her. She listened with 
ready sympathy, and always gave some 
quick, personal aid. I never saw a 
more charming picture than that which 
greeted me one morning as I came in 
at the barn door ;— Lillie seated at her 
little table, close by the colt’s stall, two 
dogs at her feet, and a soft black kitten 
in her hands, held lovingly against her 
cheek; beside her stood a peasant 
woman in a red cloak, wringing her 
hands, and telling how her husband 
had deserted her; a big-eyed calf 
looked in at the door behind, doubtful 
if he might come in as uspal; and, over 
all, the October sunlight, mellow with 
barn-dust. I remember Lillie asked 
the woman where her husband was, and, 
learning he was at Plashy, Sir Francis 
Gilmor’s seat, said she would see him 
that very day. And I am sure she did, 
for after dinner she went off alone on 
the roan hunter, and the next day I saw 
the same woman, with far happier mien, 
trudging along the lane by the side of 
her sheep-faced husband. 

“So the days passed by, and Wednes- 
day evening was come. We sat before 
the fire, and counted the chances for 
and against my winning the race, for it 
was a settled thing now that I should 
be Nathan’s rider. I was as interest- 
ed as any Burton of them all, and more 
so perhaps, for I felt that on my suc- 
cess the next day depended my suc- 
cess in what my whole heart was now 
determined on, —the winning of Lillie 
Burton’s hand. I was quick at my con- 
clusions at twenty-four, you see. Sat- 
terlee was still incredulous, and really 
annoyed me by his way of speaking, 
— offering to pick the yellow hairs out 
of Nathan’s coat so as to make it shine 
a little, and otherwise employing his 
wit at our expense. Lillie laughed good- 
naturedly, and said they only made her 
love the horse the more by their un- 
kind remarks. 

“es Do 
asked. 

“* Certainly I 
*T have a de 


“¢ And | 


you really love him,’ Jack 


she answered. 


»p affection for him.’ 


do,’ 


hope you will bestow some 
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kind regard on his rider also,’ I whis- 
pered, bending over her chair. 

* She looked up in her own quick way, 
and, as our eyes met, I thought hers 
were bright with love, as well as mine. 
As would 
souls met; and from that moment a 
strange, triumphant filled 
The short Darrow evening 


you Say, now-a-days, our 
happiness 
my heart. 
wore to its close, and I neither spoke 
to Lillie again nor looked at her, but 
sat silent, rejoicing, until at even-song 
I poured out my thankfulness to God, 
and praised him for this great gift,— 
Lillie Burton, my peerless, truthful Lil- 
lie, mine until death should part us, 
mine in all joy and sorrow, always my 
own With what certainty of peace | 
went to my rest that night, — with what 
instinct of some great joy | woke in the 
morning,—the bright autumn morn- 
ing which held my fate ! 

begin at 


“ The races were t noon, 


} 


and by eleven o'clock we all set forth 


irrow House, well mounted and 


arrayed. I} 


coddling « 


‘ Already a crowd of farmers had as- 


irts with 


some comil in ¢ 


} 


bled 
i daughters 


some rid- 


igh plough-horses, and 


some on 
foot. Not a few children had 
too, — red -cheeked girls, 
mounted the the 
riding about and making the 
their 
Every one seemed 


come 
boys and 


on wiry ponies of 
country, 
air 
ter 
one else, to judge by the hearty greet- 


resound with merry laugh- 


to know every 


ings exchanged on all sides, and 
was in the best 
After all these ye 
received at this 
undimmed. There 
people. There was no set race-course, 
no eager betting, but never before or 
since have I seen a race assemblage 
so full of honest, interested faces, or 


“very 


one possible humor. 


irs, the impression | 


rustic gathering is 


were only these 


Week’ 


ie 
s Riding. 


A 
| August, 


showing so thorough an enjoyment of 
the day. 

“As little crowd 
separated, that we might ride to the top 


of the knoll, for Burton of Darrow was 


we came the 


up, 


and way was made 
We were! 
of attention, and | 


ning to feel my 


held in high respect, 
for him everywhere 
centre 
way under 


est directed 
when ; 

ne, i 

, and 

ack, 

party trom 

there is the 

inting out 

two or t All 

bustle 


was 
were 


in part 


saying, with 
handsome my m 
awful temper, if I know 


horse’s ey¢ >—and 1 deed the wor 


were hardly out of his Lordshi, 
when the Witch, as she was 
kicked out 1 oe ly at 

and then reared so 
that 


rider ; 


1 


feared she would fall 
but Harry Dunn was! 
and in a few minutes she w st 


wit tril 


quietly enough, with dilated nos 
glowing e) 


“Hell ride her in 1 


he kills her,’ the Earl whi 





asked, as 


red, shrugging his 
ing off to some oth- 
to see where Lillie 
ed when I saw she 
lin her saddle while 
in danger, but 


Fran 


was 
is Gilmor. |] 
I shall 

colt of 
laughing, 
after 
break my 


and 
] 


I lies siae 


1. J 
ym Caued, 


} 1 ] 
Ltooad, my nant 


which 


made my 


my throat, —a wo- 
. 5 . 1 = 

ciear, — the words 
perfect day,’ but they 
le meaning to me. _ |! 
happiness 
1 life per- 

away. 


1e not 


2II 


of Browning’s cou- 


ind I ol ey ed 
2 } = } 1 
S, and spared neither 


whi - Y . ly } ] Wy . 
whip nor sp l ne DiaCK Mare, al- 


most uncontrolled, 2 -d inch inch, 


pe d the 


hy, 
1] 4 “ha 
and le ditch fully three 


leneths ahead. round 


once rain, and 


desperate blow, just < € 
bottom of the knoll, knowing 
I got the colt into his bes 
lost; but he, 
swerved w 
to his 


was over, and 
almost 

Before | 
trol, I heard Lillie cry, her 


bling with vexation, ‘O, what ridir 


] 
yuunge 


could recover 


and I saw tears in her eyes, as she 


pulled the 
haunches to make way for me. 
Nathan felt 


no more trifi 


frightened roan up on h 


“Tt was enough. Even 
} 


there was to be 


my heel 


I scarcely heard the 


the crowd, or even the questions ad- 
dressed to myself. Once again I wa 
No danger now from 


the one side, or 


secure. 
Dunn on 
The cert 


rers on the other. 


seems so fool 
but as 


now ; 


Iden-he 


ide! aqdcet 


} - . 
e me, ana ores 


ind, I was a happy man, 


-en since. 


you ? 


a 





212 A Week's 
‘ May I tell you when we are at home 
to-night ?’ 

“* Not till then ?’ 

“*No, not till then, I answered. 
And from my very heart I believe she 
had no idea what I meant, for she 
turned to Sir Francis Gilmor with an 
ease she could not have affected, and 
began to talk with him of Nathan. 

“I stood looking at the racers, with 
real interest, for George Burton was 
riding, and I could see his hair shining 
in the wind far down the beach, and I 
was thinking of Lillie and Lillie’s hap- 
piness, when a servant in livery came 
up, and said the Countess wished to 
speak with me. Had he presented a 
my head, the shock would not 
have been greater. As I approached 
the carriage I looked Selina Ferrers 
full in the face, and what did I read 
there? Great God! I cannot think of 
it with calmness even now. 


pistol at 


“T bowed as coldly as politeness would 
allow, but the Countess put our her 
hand in cordial greeting, and begged me 
to take a seat with them for the rest of 
the morning. I murmured something 
about owing my time 
and, after < 


to the Burtons, 
few indifferent remarks (ex- 
plaining how Miss Ferrers had decided 
not to go to Spain), was on the point of 
withdrawing, when the Countess said, 
‘ At least, Mr. Erle, we shall see you at 
the castle’; and not until I had prom- 
ised to come to her the next day would 
she let me go. As I turned, a light 
hand was laid upon my arm for an in- 
stant, and I heard an eager whisper, 
‘Gerald! what does this mean? I am 
here for your sake ;— but I kept on my 
way as if I had not heard, and breathed 
freely again at Lillie’s bridle-rein. 
‘Why should I describe the rest of 
the day to you ? 
it had 


You see already how 

end. I was with Lillie all 
long, as happy as a king, though a 
little shocked when I heard at dinner 
that Nathan was sold to Sir Francis. 
But the day had been full of joy; and 


to 


law 
Gay 


when all its festivities were over, and 
we drove home from the ball, it seemed 
as if no cloud hung over me. 


“The Burtons went to the barn to 


Riding. 


care for the horses, and I was alone 
I asked 
her very simply if she would be my 
wife, and she told me that I asked in 
vain. 

“<«Even if I loved you, Mr. Erle,’ 
she went on, —‘ even if I loved you, I 


with Lillie by the great table. 


could not be your wife. You are a gen- 
tleman, and I am a farmer’s daughter ; 
and you know even better than I do 
that we could not be happy very long. 
You will be glad some day that I did 
not lead you into such sore trial.’ 

“ Some such words as these were the 
last words I ever heard from Lillie Bur- 
ton’s mouth, for the men came in, and 
she left the room; and as she passed 
me that night, dressed in a gown of 
softest white, her exquisite head bent 
in sorrow and tenderness, her eyes ra- 
diant through their tears, I saw her for 
the last time. We have 
even for an instant, since. 


never 


” 


met, 


Mr. Erle ceased speaking, and I gave 
] His | 


a great sigh words 
had been uttered with so m 


of relief. ist 
uch feeling 
that neither my grandfather nor I could 
interrupt the long silence, he sat 
When 
an en- 
tirely different subject, and, after half 


as 
looking dreamily into the fire. 


at length he spoke, it was of 


] + 
ast 


an hour’s conversation, he drank a 
glass of the old wine, and bade us good 
night, wringing my grandfather’s 
with more than usual warmth. 

I waited almost impatiently until I 
heard the house-door close, and then, 
“Who is Mrs. Erle ?” I asked. 

‘‘Whe do you suppose ?” 
father answered. 

“Noone. How should 1?” 

‘And yet you heard Mr. E 
the part about the Countess ?’ 

“ Yes.” 

‘And you do not guess what hap- 
pened ?” 

““No. I dare say I am very stupid ; 
but do tell me,” I begged. 

“Well, then, dear, the morning 
after the races, Erle went to the castle, 
and the kind, 
creat ladies oft he stayed 


hand 


grand- 


rle tell 


my 


Countess was very as 


ire, ana 


for a week, since she pressed the mat- 
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ind then there was an excur- 
o Wales, 


where most untoward 
and the grand finale 
was a wedding at Lord West’s in Lon- 
don.” 

*“ Then he married Miss Ferrers!” I 
exclaimed. 

“ Yes, my dear, even 


never seen the lady, 


You have 
I believe ?” 


so. 


“oN r 
INO, never. 


Is anything the matter 
ith her ? 

‘ Anything the matter with her? Yes, 

Quite harmless, you 

ing been made with the 

England, this climate 

insan- 


nto positive 
at home ?” I asked, 
> what a trage- 
fe must be. 

i than faithful 


> Over 


ta indau, or 
of pale green water 
opposite 

fail to notice 


onward, 


the 
which 
between the opening 
rand the long, undu- 
Canton Thurgau. 
ken by many a dim- 

€, appear to 

ine table-land. 

, scattered over the 

ascending 


present them- 


ye ; the various 


tinct] 


forest and pasture land is 
ipted by the eray 


y of rocky 
ernoon sun touches 
each successive 

itline of golden 

of the 

ehind and over this 

he serrated peaks of the 
1ding in advance of the 


s of Glarus, like an out- 


213 
to her. Ah, Thesta, child, we do not 
know all the patient endurance of God’s 
men and women in 
century.” 

The bells of St. Mary’s rang mid- 
night as I lighted my bedroom candle, 
and kissed the smooth brow of my 
white-haired hero. “You do not ask 
what became of Lillie Burton,” he said. 

“ Did you ever hear of her?” 


this nineteenth 


my 


“Yes, Satterlee was there years af- 
terwards, and found her Lillie Dunn, 
with three children clinging to 
skirts.” 

“ And Nathan?” 

“*O, Nathan turned out splendidly, 
and led the Flury hunt for years. 


hei 


They 
say his memory is green in 
yet.” 


shire 


“ Poor Mr. Erle!” I said, summing up 
the whole story, as I went off to bed. 


» OF APPENZELL. 
er fortress, garrisoned in summer by 
the merest forlorn hope of snow. 

The fronts nearest the lake, 
and the lower lands falling away to the 
right and left, belong to the Ca 
of St. Gall; but all 
frontier marked by the sinking sun, lies 
the Appenzeller Landli, as it 
in the tring 
Swiss - German 


green 


aloft, beyond that 
is called 
diminutive of 
tongue, — the 
Land of Appenzell. 

If, leaving the Lake of Constance by 


} 
enae 


the Rhine valley, you ascend to R 
and the Baths of Pfeffers, thence turn 
westward to the Lake of Wallenstatt, 
into the valley of the 


and so make your way 


17atz 


cross Toggen- 


burg, northward 
and eastward around the base of the 
mountains back to the starting-point, 
you will have passed only through 
territory of St. G 
Alpine island, \ 
the former 
side you a] 


the 
Appenzell is an 
surrounded by 
canton. From whatever 
climb in 


yproach, you must 


order to get intoit. It is a nearly cir- 





every point 


This altit 


toric 





21 


fm 1 
1867. | 
fruit-tree they thought tl were spirits help 

ter, we ie Appé women 
I ind too far off 


CXAC 


iy transport 


otat 


owed by th 


ue front 
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wood, which cross the front under each 


row of windows. The outer walls are 
covered with upright, overlapping shin- 
gies, nov ore di WO ¢ hree inches 
gl t more than two or thr 

broad, and rounded at the ends, sug- 
gesting the scale armor of ancient times. 
This covering 
warmth ; 


secures the greatest 
and when the shingles have 
acquired from age that rich 


na t 


burnt-sien- 
which no 


the 


could exactly 
imitate, effect is exceedingly beauti- 
ful. The lowest story is generally of 
The 
ire low (seven to eight feet), but 


are 


stone, plastered and whitewashed. 
stories 


the windows side by side, 


iat 
and each room is thorou 
Such 
ble, and, without any appa 
ture of 


ghly lighted. 
house is very warm, very dura- 
nt expendi- 
ornament, lly 


turesque that 


$Oo pic- 
could im- 
prove it. 


Many of 


was 
could not present 
means of population, at the present 


prices of terial. They 


date from the palmy days of Appenzell 


industry, before machin 
the 


ry had reduced 


cost of the finer 
one successful manufa 
with another I 
houses, 


large sum for the t > frequent- 


ended on a single dwelling. The 


idscape, dot- 


iround the 


corre- 


g of Cali- 


spondin 


fornia vy postilion mounted, and 


merrily 


the reathed horse 


along the 
] 


DOUSC 


winding ne stately 


1 ch 


after another, v 


fruit-trees on the sheltered side, and 


Land of 4 Lppensell. 


[August, 


d wall- 
» bale — acl tas 
1©@ Da cony, passed | 


The people we 


a row of blooming hyacinths an 


flowers on tl on 


either side. met were 
sunburnt and ugly, but re was a 
them, 


rough air of self-reliance about 


and they gave me a hearty “God greet 
Just before 


Trogen, the postilion 


you !” one and all. reach- 


, black, tottering platfor 
out of 
ht 


rignt. 


sonry, rising a green sk 


turf on The grass aro 


seemed ranker than elsewhere 
This was the place of execution, whe 


1als are still beheaded with 


capital crit 
“e 


the sword, in the sight of the people. 


rhe postilion gave me an account, 
all the horrible 


cution, « 


last exe 


details, of the 


years ag — how the 


murderer would not confess 
was brought of prison t 


tim 
ims 


bells toll 
how th n » was sentenced, an 
— but I will not relate further. I 

+] 

t] 


ered 1e 


but the sig hat blood-stained 


form, the weeds aroul 


l-fed 


and the ie headsman, in 


red ma! looking down upon 
stretched upon 
horror of 
he books and spee 


iid and 


to 
toy, a 


very 

floor upon ] 

he street was 
solid wooden 
led to the 


stor 
story. 


civen wu] 


oriel it 


was of panels, 


massiv faced with porcelain 
polished nearly 


tiles, thx into 


whiten 


ind all the doors, 


1 } ¥ 
ibles, yrown 


) yards, 

wood, gay air of warmth a 
gance t apartment. 
} > were equall neat 
nouse were equa iy nea 


hostess greeted me 


parts of the 


and orderly. The 





/, 


The Little Land 


set 
now 


and 
it was 
of her 
to talk, 


information 


with welcome ! 


dinner, as 


the 


to 


about 
nearly pauses 


work s! the room 


to give 


try 


and was very ready 


concerning the coun and people. 
i little table and 
1 while I 


dinner I 


There were already 


three plates in the satel. an 


was occupied my own 


he three 
The 
irshness of tl 


1eir dia- 
presently struck my ear. 


penzell, a German made 


elisions, 


" . 
| f 
1S Of 


Trogen. 
from 


alitered 
rasmen, €xce] 
11: 
OD1g 
nown 


t ion 


} 


those 


and 


yrovided me with a guide 


ot 


and I out ont 


Hur 


] 
made 


earer, 


yuntry towards idwyl. 


le, Jakob by name, me 
among a sin- 
so short that | 
my arm 


id 


- Was 


ima cin hat I hc come 


gular peo; 1e 
could e under his 


= 
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en a roll and 
tly 
e laughed whenever I spoke 


answered in 


gait was somethi betwe 
a limp, although 
lameness ; h 


him, and 


g 
he stoutly disclaimed 
a voice which 
cuneiform 
sound. First, an ex- 
of gutturals, and then came a 
loud trumpet-tone, he 
Honk! honk! of geese. Yet, 


his squat figure behind 


seemed the 
into 


i 
piosion 


put 


i 


character 
there was 


something like 
wild 
. : 

when he placec 
a tavern ti 
with h 


looked at me quietly 
he was both 


and distinguished in 


ible, and 
is mouth shut, hand- 
some appearance 
We walked two miles together before I 
guessed how to unravel his speech. 
is almost as difficult to learn a 
as a new language, and but for 
which the Alemannic gave me, 
have | utterly at sea. Wh 
Id 1a 


uid 


een 


ever guess that 


“amari” 


stance, c¢ 


onounced (the 


pr 


S > pl 


resenting 


a desperate guttural), 
einen Mann £ } 

lively 
whom were 
Those 


with 


stands for 
The 


pec ple, 


with country 


travelling 


> 


met 


road was 


ot 


many 


in our own direction. 


ly 


we 

addressed us ‘God 

Guat-ti 4 

into * 

nen were brilliant in sc 
ot 

1 double 


invarial 


-or “ ’ which it was 
7 


translate 
of the 


Good day 
ar- 
a 4 , nar 
Kets, wit! rows Of square 
, and caried swords u 
bound 


tons 
they were 

meinde, whitl 

Ages still 


ner the 


can’t; 
ut a black dress, 


a cylinder hat.” 


; : ] Aare 
/s, opening downward 


Constance, which now 
hrough the gaps, were 


and we passed westward 


broken, 


irregular valley. The 
ll } 


turf was sown with all the fl 


but 


faint 


x Halet 
g,—— pr violet, 
> 


mrose, 


anemone, and veronica, — 


] 
etest-odored, and tl 


So I 


1e heralds of 


all lands. gave little 
lines of cloud, twist- 


» weird 
through and 
of the Sentis, 


between the severed 


as if weaving 


The scenery was 


pyramids 
the woof of 


oft storms. 








ed 


Little Land 


in the long 
n the 4 


ts own har 


in 


[August 


> ’ 


was ne to claim private hospital- 
ity, even if this should be the case, so 
we marched steadily 


down the v alley. 
J 


° ¢ 1 F 
The Sitter, a stream fed b »entis, 
now roaré igh 
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the kitchen there were three fires blaz- 
of Bratwurst on 


ing, stacks 


d the ta- 
les, great kettles for the sour-krout and 


potatoes, and eggs, lettuce, and other 
finer viands, for the dignitaries, on the 


“or . ‘ ate : 
sheives. * (Good morning said 


the 
sanctu- 

for them.” 

coffee, the 


landlady, as I looked int 


waiters together, 
money for 
sd a short, 


ing their du- 


ind, above all, 
proper circulation, in 


> number 


. 1 
tained. 


iS dre ssed 


pipe hat 


Z 
on his head, and a sword and umbrella 
in his hand or under his arm. 

From time to time the church bells 
chimed ; a brass band played the old 
melodies of the Canton; on each side 
of the governing Landamman’s place 
ed sword, centuries old, and the temper 
of the gathering crowd became ea 

Six old men, armed 
pikes, about with an air 
portance: their duty was 
order, bt y had nothing 
than tl 


seen ; 


republican 
erland 


rovernment 
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Any change in the law, however, is 
first discussed in public meetings in 
communities, then put 
into form by the Council, published, 
read from all the pulpits for a month 
: is to the coming together of the 
gzemeinde, and then voted upon. 

But if the Council refuses to act upon 
the suggestion of any citizen whom- 


the several 


soever, and he honestly considers the 

tter one of importance, he is allowed 
to propose it directly to the people, 
provided he do so briefly and in an 

The Council, which 
the executive power, 
consists of the governing Landamman 


orderly manner. 
may be called 
and six associates, one of whom has 
the functions of treasurer, another of 
military commander, — in fact, a min- 
istry on a small scale. The service of 
the persons elected to the Council is 
obligatory, and they receive no salaries. 
There is, it is true, a secondary Coun- 

composed of the first, and repre- 

tives of the communities, one for 

y thousand inhabitants, in order to 
administer more intelligently the vari- 
us departments of education, religion, 
justice, roads, the militia system, the 
poor, etc.; but the Assembly of the 
at any time reject or re- 
All citizens not 
only equal before the law, but are as- 
sured liberty of conscience, of speech, 
and of labor The 


belongs to those who are born cit- 


People can 


verse its action. are 


right of support 
ony 
izens of the Canton. The old restric- 
tion of the Hetmathsrecht, —the claim 
to be supported at the expense of the 
community in case of need, — narrow 
and illiberal as it seems to us, prevails 
all over Switzerland. In Appenzell a 
only acquire the right, 


stranger 


can 
which is really the right of 


citizenship, 
by paying twelve hundred francs into 
cantonal treasury. 
‘he governing Landamman is elected 
two years, but the other members 


uncil may be re-elected from 


as often as the people see 
bligation to serve, therefore, 
sometimes seriously incommode 
rson chosen; he cannot resign, 


his only chance of escape lies in 
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leaving the Canton temporarily, and 
publishing his intention of quitting it 
altogether in case the people refuse to 
him from office! This year, 
it happened that two members of the 
Council had already taken this step, 
while three others had appealed to the 
people not to re-elect them. 


release 


The Lanxds- 
gemeinde at Hundwyl was to decide 
upon all these applications, and there- 
fore promised to be of more than usual 
interest. The people had had time to 
consider the matter, and, it was 
posed, had generally made up their 
minds ; yet I found no one willing to 
give me a hint of their action in 
vance. 


sup- 


ad- 


The two remaining members pres- 
ently made their appearance, accom- 
panied by the Chancellor, to whom I 
was recommended. The latter kindly 


offered to accompany me to the par- 


sonage, the windows of whi 
in the rear of the platform, would 
enable me to hear, 


h, directly 


as well as see, the 
proceedings. The clergyman, who was 


preparing for the service which pre- 
cedes the opening of the Laxdsgemeinde, 
showed me the nail upon which 
the key of the 


liberty to take possession at any time. 


hung 


study, and gave me 


nine, and a sol- 
emn peal of bells announced the time 
A li 


in front of the 


The clock now struck 


of service. ttle procession formed 
inn; first the music, 
then the clergyman and the few mem- 
bers of the government, bareheaded, 


and followed by the two Wezdels 
paritors), who wore long mantles, the 


(ap- 


right half white and the left half black. 
old pikemen walked on 

The people uncovered as they 

took their way around the church to the 

chancel door; then as many as could 

be accommodated entered at the front. 


The either 


oA 
side. 


I entered with them, taking my place 
on the men’s side, — the sexes being 
After 
the hymn, in which boys’ voices were 
charmingly heard, and the prayer, the 
clergyman took a text from Corinthians, 


divided, as is usual in Germany. 


and proceeded to preach a good, sound 
political sermon, which, nevertheless, 
did not in the least shock the horest 
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hearers I noticed with closely as they could stand. 
that most of the men put on requires them to appear armed 
hats at the close of the prayer. “respectably dressed.” The 
once did they remove them af- swords, very much like our marine 
ven the clergyman, after lasses, which they carried, were intend 
he duties before them, and _ ed for show rather than service. Very 
the evils and difficulties which beset few wore them: sometimes the 
every good work, suddenly said, “Let ti p with umbrellas, but 
to God to help and direct us!” ly carried loose in the hand ¢ 
terpolated a short prayer i! 1e€ - The rich manufact 
midst of his sermon. ‘1 fect wa Cr n Herisau and Teufe 
all the more impressive, because, though _ bel nd silver-mounted dress-swords. 
so unexpected, it was entirely simple ‘itl arce an exception, every mat 
and natural. These democrats of Ap- as habited in black, and wore a stove 
penzell have not yet made the Ameri- pipe hat, but the latter was in most 
1 discovery that pulpits are profaned wn and battered. Both cir- 
sentiment, stan were thus explained to me 
any aj ~ ristian doctrine as the people vote with the uplifted 
t ics. They | their mu- hand, the hat must be of a dark color, 
nicipal elections in t hurches, and _ a: ickground, to bring 


consider that the here- hands 1 e disti ly; then, 


t 
by solemnized, n¢ hat the holy build- 


ing is desecrated u en, you will 
say, this is the democracy of the Mid- 
dle Ages. stand the advertisements “ second- 
When the service was over, 1 could hand cylinder hats for hich ] 
scarcely make my way through the had noticed, the day before, 
throng which had meanwhile collected. papers of the Canton. 
The sun had come out hot above the f the hill was such that the 
Alp, and turned the sides of he lower ranks conce 
y into slopes of dazzling sheen. hose immediately behind, and 
the inns was l V I darkest and densest | 
rowded with ever beheld flere and there 
heads uare lark mass of of a scarlet waistcoat fi 
voters of all ages and classes, lawyers cloud with astonishing brillia 


with grooms and brown Alpine herds- the apparitors, in their two-colored 


and clergymen in cked together With solemn music, and attend 


and, after the government ha mantles, < the ancient pikemen, the 
n solemnly escorted to its private few officials ascended the platform 
er, four musici I itiqn ‘he chief the two Landammann 
tume announced, wi ‘um al resen his station in fror 
e, the speedy opening of th the two-handed swords, and 
ly. But first came tl wing i- gan to address the assembly. Sudd 
ies of Herisau, and heir way ly a dark cloud seemed t 
int the centre of ‘ r tl 
they sang, simply yet g vy, » songs 
of Appenzell. The people listened with 
silent satisfaction ; not < an seemed 
us ind 
blended int 


no; each head ret 
1aracter, and the 
circumstance of the sce 
listinctness with which each 
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ing held fast to his individuality 
drawn 


nor 


nultitude. Nature has 
»bject firm a hand, 


such tenacious clearness 
The in- 


with so 


it With 


painted 


as the face of man. 


of color, 


verted crescent of sharp light had a 
} 


different curve o1 individual brow 
before me ; the little illuminated dot on 


the end of the nose under it hinted at 
had As 


1adow. 
ore concealed the faces, 


the for ‘the nostrils in s 
the hats 
uce was relieved against 
he man beyond, and in 


of heads 


the brea f t 
front of me were 
tour 
many OV ils drawn 

The 


practical as it might 


thousands 


hing each other like so 


+ 


tO be een, 
. }. 1 la 

on a dark plane. 

ldress was neither so brief nor 


have been. 


sO 
Earnest, well meant, and apparently 
well , a <2 


was nevertheless 


] 


plain, 


iores 


. } 
semi-edau- 
the 
possibly have com- 


“ Maya 
around 


assembly 
prehende instan 
garland of confidence be twined 
lelibera s!” At the cl 

l t us pray!” 


re were | 


close, the 
and for a 
owed heads 

The first business 
ial report for year, 
n printed and distrib- 
the people weeks before. 
1 whether they 
test 


y unanimously de- 


a 
aASKC 


commission to 


The question was put 


who first 


re- 
« Faithful 


y 1 a 
zens, anda breth 


question of releasing 
ed Landamminner of the previous 
from office. The first application 


that of the governing 
Dr. Ziirch 


th 


was 


resign. 
place was therefore to be filled at 
Th ul + f } ] L 
-alled out There were siz 
called out here were Six 


in all ; and as both the 


members of the 


Council were 


umong them, the latter 


9°° 
ra 
summoned six well-known citizens up- 
on the platform, to decide the election. 
The first vote reduced the number of 
candidates to two, and the voting was 
then repeated until one of these re- 
undoubted Dr. 


Teufen, fortunate 


ceived 
Roth, 
man. 


an 
of 


As soon 


majority. 
was the 
the 


swords 


as decision was 


announced, several 


were 
up in the crowd to indicate whe 


new governor was to be found. 
musicians and pikemen made a lan 
him through the multitude, and he was 


conducted to the platform wi t} 
He at 
took his place between the swords, and 
made a the 


ple heard with uncovered heads He 


sound of fife and drum. 


ne 
once 


brief address, which peo- 
did not yet, however, assume the black 
silk mantle which belongs to his office. 
He man 
prompt, and self-possessed in m 


was a of good presence 
and conducted the business of the day 
very successfully. 

The election of the remaining mem- 
bers occupied much more time. All 
the five applicants were released from 
service, and with scarcely a dissenting 
hand : 
showed 


wherein, I thought, the people 
very The 

Herr 

was rather hard. He was the Zandes- 
1chelmetister the 


makes 


good sense. case 


of one of these officials, Euler, 


(Treasurer), and law 


him personally responsible 
every farthing which passes thi 
the con 


of the Council, invested thirty thous 


his hands. Having, with 


francs in a banking-house at Rheinech 
the failure of the house obliged hi 
this out of 


pay sum 


He did so, and then made 
to leave the Canton in case 
tion was not accepted. 

For most of the places from ten to 
fourteen candidates were name¢ i 
when these were reduced to two, n« 
equally balanced in popular favor, 


voting became very spirited. 7 
paritor, who was c! 


rmsen On acc 
his strength of voice (the candidat 
4haet 


tat 


spect), had hard work that 


office must be tested in thi 
day. 
same formula must be repeated | 


every vote, in this wise : “ Herr Landam- 
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man, gentlemen, faithful and beloved 
fellow-citizens and the 
Union, if it seems good to you to 
choose so-and-so as your treasurer for 


brethren of 


the coming year, so lift up your hands!” 
Then, all over the dark mass, thou- 
sands of hands flew into the sunshine, 
rested a moment, and gradually sank 
with a fluttering motion, which made 
me think of leaves flying from a hill- 
side forest in the autumn winds. As 
each and the 
announced, swords were 
lifted to show the location of the new 


election decided, 


was 


was 
choice 


official in the crowd, and he was then 
brought upon the platform with fife 
and drum. Nearly two hours elapsed 
before the filled, and 


government was again complete. 


gaps were the 

Then followed the election of judges 
for the judicial districts, which, in most 
cases, were almost unanimous re-elec- 
tions. These are repeated from year to 
year, so long as the people are satisfied. 
Nearly all the citizens of Outer-Rhoden 
were before me ; I could distinctly see 
three fourths of their faces, and I de- 
tected no expression except that of a 
grave, conscientious interest in the pro- 
ceedings. Their patience was remarka- 
ble. Closely packed, man against man, 
in the hot, still sunshine, they stood 
quietly for and 
hundred and 
seven times before the business of the 
day was completed. 


nearly three hours, 


voted upwards of two 


A few old men on 
the edges of the crowd slipped away 
for a quarter of an hour, in order, as 
one of them told “to keep their 
stomachs from giving way entirely,” 


me, 


and some of the youger fellows took a 
schoppin of AZost for the same _pur- 
pose; but they generally returned and 
resumed their places as soon as re- 
freshed. 

The close of the Landsgemeinde was 
the most impressive 
cles I ever witnessed. 


one of specta- 
When the elec- 
tions were over, and no further duty 
remained, the Parson Etter of Hund- 
wyl ascended the platform. The gov- 
erning Landamman assumed his black 
mantle of office, and, after a brief pray- 
er, took the oath of inauguration from 


{ August, 
the clergyman. He swore to further 
the prosperity and honor of the land, 
to ward off misfortune from it, to up- 
hold the Constitution and laws, to pro- 
tect the widows and orphans, and to se- 
cure the equal rights of all, nor through 
favor, hostility, gifts, or promises to 
be turned aside from doing the same. 
The clergyman repeated the oath sen- 
tence by sentence, both holding 


g up the 
oath-fingers of the right hand, t 


he peo- 
ple looking on silent and uncovered. 
The Landamman now 
turned to the assembly, and read them 
their oath, that they likewise should 
further the honor and prosperity of the 


governing 


land, preserve its freedom and its equal 
rights, obey the laws, protect the Coun- 
cil and the judges, take no gift or favor 
from any prince or potentate, and that 
each one should accept and perform, to 
the best of his ability, any service to 
which | After this 
the Landamman lifted 
his right hand, with the oath-fingers ex- 
tended ; his 


1e might be chosen. 
had been read, 


colleagues on the platform, 
man of the ten or eleven 
thousand present, did the same. The 
silence was so profound that the chirp 
of a bird on the took entire 
possession of tl Then the Lan- 
and solemnly spoke 
“ T have well understood 
that — which has been read to me ;— 


and every 


hillside 


1e air. 


P 
t 
damman_ slowly 


these words : 


I will always and exactly observe it, — 
faithfully 
so truly as I wish 


God help me!” 


and without reservation, — 
and pray — that 
At each pause, the 
same words were repeated by every 
man, in a The 
words 
were spoken with such measured firm- 


> ) ] 
low, subdued tone. 


hush was else so complete, the 


ness, that I caught each as it came, not 
as from the lips of men, but from a 
vast, supernatural murmur in the air. 
The effect was indescribable. Far off 
on the horizon was the white vision of 
an Alp, but all the hidden majesty of 
those supreme mountains was nothing 
to the scene before me. When the last 
words had been spoken, the hands sank 
slowly, and the crowd stood a moment 
locked together, with grave faces and 
gleaming eyes, until the spirit that had 
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descended upon them passed. Then 
they dissolved ; the Landsgenieinde was 
over. 

In my inn, I should think more than 
the expected six hundred had found 
place. From garret to cellar, every 
corner was occupied ; bread, wine, and 
steamy dishes passed in a steady whirl 
from kitchen and tap-room into all the 
roaring chambers. In the other inns 
it was the same, and many took their 
drink and provender in the open air. I 
met my philosopher of the previous 
evening, who said, “ Now, what do 
you think of our Landsgemeinde ?” and 
followed my answer with his three Fa’s, 
the last a more desponding sigh than 
ever. Since the business was over, I 
judged that the people would be less 
reserved,— which, indeed, was the 
all with whom I spoke 
with the 
walked through the 
crowds in all directions, vainly seeking 
for personal beauty. There were few 
women present, but a handsome man 
is only less beautiful than a beautiful 
woman, and I like to look at the for- 
mer when the latter is absent. 


case. Nearly 
expressed their satisfaction 
day’s work. | 


I was 
surprised at the great proportion of un- 
der-sized men ; only weaving, in close 
rooms, for several generations, could 
have produced so many squat bodies 
and short legs. The Appenzellers are 
neither a handsome nor a picturesque 
race, their language harmonizes 
with their features; but I learned, dur- 
ing that day at Hundwyl, to like and 
to respect them 
Ette 


him ; 


= 
aha 


Pastor 
with 


insisted on my dining 
two younger clergymen 
were also guests, and my friend the 
Chancellor Engwiller came to make 
further kind offers of The 
people of each parish, I learned, elect 
their own pastor, and pay him his sal- 
ary. In municipal matters the same 
democratic system prevails as in the 
government. Education is 
well provided for, and the morals of the 
community are watched and guarded 
by a committee consisting of the pastor 
and two officials elected by the people. 
Outer-Rhoden is almost exclusively 
VOL. XX. — NO. 118. 15 


service. 


cantonal 
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Protestant, while Inner-Rhoden — the 
mountain region around the Sentis — 
is Catholic. Although thus geograph- 
ically and politically connected, there 
was formerly little intercourse between 
the inhabitants of the two parts of the 
Canton, owing to their religious differ- 
ences ; but now they come together in 
a friendly way, and are beginnin 
termarry. 


g to in- 
After dinner, the officials departed in 
carriages, to the sound of trumpets, 
and thousands of the people followed. 
Again the roads and paths leading 
away over the green hills were dark 
with lines of pedestrians ; but a number 
of those whose homes lay nearest to 
Hundwy] lingered to drink and gossip 
out the day. <A group of herdsmen, 
over whose brown faces the high stove- 
pipe hat looked doubly absurd, gath- 
ered in a ring, and while one of them 
yodelled the Ranz des Vaches of Ap- 
penzell, the others made an accompani- 
ment with their voices, imitating the 
sound of cow-bells. They were lusty, 
jolly fellows, and their songs hardly 
came to an end. I saw one man who 
might be considered as _ positively 
drunk, but no other who more 
than affectionately and socially excited. 
Towards sunset they all dropped off, 
and when the twilight settled down 
heavy, and threatening rain, there was 
no stranger but myself in the little vil- 
lage. “I have done tolerably well 
said the landlord, “but I can’t count 
my gains until day after to-morrow, 
when the scores run up to-day must be 
paid off.” Considering that in my own 
bill lodging was set down at six, and 
breakfast at twelve cents, even the fif- 
teen hundred guests whom he enter- 
tained during the day could not have 
given him a very splendid profit. 
Taking a weaver of the place as guide, 
I set off early the next morning for the 
village of Appenzell, the capital of In- 
ner-Rhoden. The way led me back 
into the valley of the Sitter, thence 
up towards the Sentis Alp, winding 
around and over a multitude of hills. 
The same smooth, even, velvety car- 
pet of grass was spread upon the land- 


was 


> 
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scape, covering every undulation of the 
surface, except where the rocks had 
frayed themselves through. There is 
no greener land upon the earth. The 
grass, from centuries of cultivation, has 
become so rich and nutritious, that the 
inhabitants can no longer spare even a 
little patch of ground for a vegetable 
garden, for the reason that the same 
space produces more profit in hay. 
The green comes up to their very doors, 
and they grudge even the foot-paths 
which connect them with their neigh- 
bors. Their vegetables are brought 
up from the lower valleys of Thurgau. 
The first mowing had commenced at 
the time of my visit, and the farmers 
were employing irrigation and manure 
to bring on By this 
means they mow the 

five or six weeks. 
The process gives the whole region a 


the second crop. 
are enabled to 
every 


same fields 


smoothness, a mellow splendor of color, 


such as I never saw elsewhere, not even 


I> 
in in 
\ 


gland. 

valk of two hours through such 
scenery brought me out of the Sitter 
Tobel, and in sight of the little Alpine 
basin in which lies Appenzell. It was 
raining slowly and dismally, and the 
broken, snow-crowned peaks of the 
Kamor and the Hohe Kasten stood like 
livid spectres of mountains against the 
I made haste to reach the 
town, and 
shelter myself in an inn, where a land- 


stormy sky. 


compact, picturesque little 


lady with rippled golden hair and fea- 
tures like one of 
men, offered me trout for dinner. 
of the back window | 
shattered summits of 
ris¢ 


Dante Rossetti’s wo- 
Out 
looked for the 
the Sentis, which 
five thousand feet above the val- 
ley, but they were invisible. The ver- 
tical walls of the Ebenalp, in which are 
the grotto and chapel of Wildkirchli, 
towered over the nearer hills, and I saw 
with regret that they were still above 
the snow line. It was impossible to 
penetrate much farther without better 
weather ; but I decided, while enjoying 
my trout, to make another trial, — to 
take the road to Urniisch, and thence 
pass westward into the renowned val- 
ley of the Toggenburg. 
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The people of Inner-Rhoden are the 
most picturesque of the Appenzellers. 
The men wear a round skull-cap of 
leather, sometimes brilliantly embroi- 
dered, a jacket of coarse drilling, drawn 
on over the head, and occasionally knee- 
breeches. Early in May the herdsmen 
leave their winter homes in the valleys. 
and go with their cattle to the A/atéen, 
or lofty mountain pastures. The most 
intelligent cows, selected as leaders for 
the herd, march in advance, with enor- 
mous bells, sometimes a foot in diame- 
ter, suspended to their necks by bands 
of embroidered leather ; then follow the 
others, and the bull, who, singularly 
enough, carries the milking-pail, gar- 
landed with flowers, between his horns, 
brings up the rear. The Alpadores are 
in their finest Sunday costume, and the 
sound of yodel-songs — the very voice 
of Alpine landscapes — echoes from ev- 
ery hill. Such a picture as this, under 
the cloudless blue of a fortunate May 
day, makes the heart of the Appenzel- 
ler light. He goes joyously up to his 
summer labor, and makes his herb- 
cheese on the heights, while his wife 
weaves and embroiders muslin in the 
valley until his return. 

In the afternoon I set out for Urn- 
Hot 


gleams of sunshine now and then struck 


asch, with a bright boy as guide 


like fire across the green mountains, 
and the Sentis partly unveiled his stub- 
born Behind him, 
however, lowered inky thunder-clouds, 
and long before the afternoon’s journey 
it was raining below and 
snowing aloft. The scenery grew more 
broken and abrupt the farther I pene- 
trated into the country, but it was ev- 
erywhere as thickly peopled and as won- 
derfully cultivated. At Gonten, there 
is a large building for the whey-cure 
of overfed people of the world. A 


forehead 3 “ke 
forehead of rock. 


was made 


great many such, | was told, come to 
Appenzell for the summer. Many of 
the persons we met not only said, 
“God greet you!” but immediately 
added, “ Adieu!” —like the Salve ef 
vale / of classical times. 

Beyond Gonten the road dropped 
into a wild ravine, the continual wind- 
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gs of which rendered it very attrac- 
tive. I found enough to admire in ev- 
ery farm-house by the wayside, with its 
warm wood-color, its quaint projecting 
and coat of shingle mail. 
When the ravine opened, and the deep 
y of Urnisch, before me, appeared 
between dis- 


balconies, 


va lley 
heights of 


eight square 


cloven snow, 
ra yver which the village 
cattered, I was fully repaid for hav- 
e heart of the 
ere still two hours until 
ght, and I might on to 

Rossfall,—a cascade three or four 
ligher up the valley, —but the 
ls were threatening, and the dis- 


¢ pressed farther into th 
There w 
have 


gone 


+1 
mues 


tant mountain-sides already dim under 
the rain. 


fillage inn I found several 
and mechanics, each with a 
him. 
and willing to give 


> 


Rheinthaler wine before 
rea ly 


ation I needed. In 


order to reach the ,Toggenburg, they 
the Kratzernwald. 


a dange 


said, | must go over 


It was sometimes srous journey ; 
the snow was many cubits deep, and at 
this time of year it was frequently 
so soft that a man would sink to his 
hi To-day, however, there had been 
thunder the snow is 
that you can 
to cross the Kratzern- 


; + - 
id aiter 


hard-pa¢ ked, P18) 

it; but 
without a —never! For 
in a wild forest, not 
Sennhiitt’ 


’s cabin) to be seen, and no proper 


+4 
guide, 


were 


you 


se, nor even a (herds- 


but 1 clambering hither and thith- 
er, in snow and mud; with this weather, 
tld get into Toggenburg 

d, but 


not alone, and 


miles of 
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only because there had been thunder 

on the mountains. 
But all night the 

my chamber window, 


rain beat against 
and in the morn- 
ing the lower slopes of the mountains 
were gray with new snow, which no 
thunder had packed. Indigo-colored 
clouds lay heavily on all the Alpine 
peaks ; the air was raw and chilly, and 
the roads slippery. In 
not only 
hut up 


such serge 
shrouded, but 
in their 


the scenery is 
homes, 
further travel would not 
have been repaid. I had already seen 
the greater part of the little lan d, anc 
up my thwarted plans the more 
cheerfully. When the sant - omnibus 
for Herisau came to the 

took my seat therein, saying, li 

l “Thr Matten, 


ler’s Senzbud’, 
antoese Weden 1? 
nN wweEn Weiden : 


the people are s 


— wherefore 


so gave 


1 love- 
Coahe 


state- 


The country became softer a 
lier as the road gradually fell 
Herisau, which is the richest and 
the Canton I saw 
hospitable 


liest town of little 
of it except the 
my friend the Chancellor, 

it the Alpine weather 
architecture of the place, 
the town being 
composed of country-houses, b 
and shingled, and set down to 
the most irregular way, every 
shooting off at a different angle. A 
mile beyond, I reached the edg F tl 


lagain looked dow 


home of 


broug! 


The never- 
theless, is charming, 
ilconied 
gether in 


street 


mountain region, an¢ 

upon the prosperous valley of St. Gall 
Below me was the railway, ¢ and as I sped 
towards Zurich that afternoon, the 

of the S 

of dark rain-clouds, was 

of the Little Land of Ap; 
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THE LOST GENIUS. 


GIANT came to me, when I was young, 
My instant will to ask, — 
My earthly Servant, from the earth he sprung 
Eager for any task! 


“What wilt thou, O my Master?” he began ; 
“Whatever can be,” I. 

“Say but thy wish, —whate’er thou wilt I can,” 
The strong Slave made reply. 


“Enter the earth and bring its riches forth, 


For pearls explore the sea. 
He brought from East and West, and South and North, 
All treasures back to me! 


‘Build me a palace wherein I may dwell.” 
“ Awake, and see it done,” 

Spake his great voice at dawn. O miracle, 
That glittered in the sun! 


“Find me the princess fit for my embrace, 
The vision of my breast, — 

For her search every clime and every race.” 
My yearning arms were blessed! 


“Get me all knowledge.” Sages with their lore, 
And poets with their songs, 

Crowded my palace halls at every door, 
In mute obedient throngs ! 


“ Now bring me wisdom.” Long ago he went; 
(The cold task harder seems ;) 

He did not hasten with the last content, — 
The rest, meanwhile, were dreams! 


Houseless and poor, on many a trackless road, 
Without a guide, I found 

A white-haired phantom with the world his load 
Bending him to the ground! 


“T bring thee wisdom, Master.” Is it he, 
I marvelled then, in sooth ? 

“Thy palace-builder, beauty-seeker see!” 
i saw the Ghost of Youth! 
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CINCINNATI. 


HE French possessors of the West- 
ern country used to call the Ohio 
the Beautiful River; and they might 


well think 


it beautiful who came into 
fiat-shored, 


it from mountainous 


Mississippi, ar found themselves 
inding about among lofty, steep, and 
hills, covered with foliage, 
ringed at the bottom with a strip 
i But travellers from 
ic States, accustomed as they 
the clear, sparkling waters and 
brimming fulness of such rivers 
the James, the Delaware, and the 
Hudson, do not at once perceive the 
fitness of the old French name, Za Belle 
Rivitre The water of the Ohio is 
yellow, and there is usually a wide 
yellow earth on each side of 
the stream, from which the water has 
receded, it will flow 
It is always 
As at the South the 
item of most interest in the newspapers 
is the price of cotton, and in New 
York the price of gold, so in the 
West the special duty of the news- 
gatherer is to keep the public advised 
of the depth of the rivers. The Ohio, 
during the rainy seasons, is forty feet 
deeper than it is during the dry. Be- 
tween the notch which marks the low- 
est point to which the river has ever 
fallen at Cincinnati and that which 
records the point of its highest rise, 
the distance is sixty-four feet. If our 
Eastern rivers were capable of sach 
vacillation as this, our large cities would 
go under once or twice a year. 
In truth, those great and famous 
Western rivers are ditches dug by 


icturesque 


nt grass. 


slope of 
I 


over which 
again at the next “rise.” 


rising or falling. 


and 


Nature as part of the drainage system 
of the continent, — mere means of car- 
rying off the surplus water when it 
rains. At the East, the water plays a 
part in the life, in the pleasures, in the 
imagination and memories of the peo- 
ple. We go down to Coney Island of 
a hot afternoon; we take a trip to 


Cape May; we sail in Boston Harbor ; 
we go upon moonlight excursions, at- 
tended by a cotillon band; we spend 
a day at the fishing banks ; we 
the Erie Railroad for a week’s trout- 
fishing ; we own a share in a small 
schooner; we have yacht clubs and 
boat races ; we build villas which com- 
mand a water view. There is little of 
this in the Western country ;: for the 
rivers are not very inviting, and the 
great lakes are dangerous. They tried 
yachting at Chicago a few years ago, 
but on the experimental trip a squall 
capsized the vessel, and the crew had 
the ignominy of spending several hours 
upon the keel, from which a passing 
craft rescued them. Then, as to ex- 
cursions, there is upon the lakes the 
deadly peril of sea-sickness ; upon the 
rivers there is no great relief from the 
heat ; and upon neither are there con- 
venient places to visit. All you can 
do is, to go a certain distance, turn 
round, and come back ; which is a flat, 
uncheering, pointless sort of thing. 
Upon the whole, therefore, the West- 
ern waters contribute little to the re- 
lief and enjoyment of the people who 
live near them. We noticed at the 
large town of Erie, some years ago, 
that not one house had been placed so 
as to afford its inmates a view of the 
lake, though the shores offered most 
convenient sites; nor did the people 
ever come down to see the lake, ap- 
parently, as there was no path worn 
upon the grassy bluff overlooking it. 
The Ohio River has another incon- 
venience. The bottom-land, as it is 
called, between the water’s edge and 
the hills, is generally low and narrow. 
Nowhere is there room for a large 
city; nor can the hills be dug away 
except by paring down a great part of 
Ohio and Kentucky. When the trav- 
eller has climbed to the top of those 
winding mountains, he has only reached 
the average summit of the-country ; for 


zo up 
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it is not the banks of the river that are 
high, but the river itself which is low. 
It is an error to say that the Ohioisa 
i ith lofty banks. 
around which this river winds 


Those continu- 


river W 
ous hills, 
and curls and bends and laops, are 
simply the hills of the country through 
which the river had to find its way. 
We were astonished, in getting to the 
top of Cincinnati, after a panting walk 
up a zigzag road, to discover that we 
had only mounted to the summit of 
one billow in an ocean of hills. 

There is always a reason why a city 
where it is. Nothing is more 
controlled by law than the planting, the 
growth, and the decline of cities. Even 
the particular site is not a thing of 
chance, as we can see in the sites of 
Paris, London, Constantinople, and 
every other great city of the world. A 
town exists by supplying to the country 
about it 


is just 


commodities which the 
country cannot procure for itself In 


the 


the infancy of the Ohio settlements, 
when it still to be determined 
which of them would take the lead, the 
commodity most in request and hard- 

to be obtained was safety; and it 


was 


was Cincinnati that was soonest able to 


supply this most universal object of de- 
December, 
floated 


,0ng the masses of moving ice, and, 


sire. In 1788, fifteen or 


twenty men down the Ohio 


g 
landing 
built 

Ma 


bought eight hundred acres of land 


Cincinnati, 
marked out a town. 


upon the site of 
cabins, and 


hias Denman of New Jersey had 


there, at fifteen-pence an acre, and this 
party of adventurers planted themselves 


upon it with his assistance and in his 
interest. Jerseymen and Pennsylva- 
nians were finding their way down the 
Ohio, and founding settlements here 
and there, whenever a sufficient num- 
ber of pioneers could be gathered to 
defend themselves against the Indians. 
President Washington sent a few com- 
panies of troops for their protection, 
and the great question was where 
those troops should be posted. The 
major in command was at first disposed 
to establish them at North Bend; but 
while he was selecting a place there for 
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his fort, he fell in with a pair of brilliant 
black eyes, —the property of one of 
He paid such as- 
siduous court to the lady, that her hus- 
band deemed it best to remove his fam- 
ily to another settlement, and pitched 
upon Cincinnati. The major then be- 
gan to doubt whether, after all, North 
Bend was the proper place for a milita- 


the settler’s wives. 


ry work, and deemed it best to examine 
Cincinnati first. 
Cincinnati. le 


He was delighted with 
removed the troops 
thither, built a fort, and thus rendered 
the neighborhood the safest spot below 
Pittsburg. ] 
Cincinnati took the lead of the Ohio 
towns, and kept it. 

In all the history of Cincinnati, this 
is the only incident we have found that 


This event was decisive : 


savors of the romantic. 

Those black eyes lured Major Dough- 
ty to the only site on the Ohio upon 
which one hundred thousand people 
could conveniently live without climb- 
ing a very steep and high hill. It is 
also about midway between the source 
of the river and its mouth; the Ohio 
being nine hundred and fifty-nine miles 
long, and Cincinnati five hundred and 
one miles from the Mississippi. The 
city is nearly the centre of the great val- 
ley of the Ohio; it is, indeed, exactly 
where it should be, and exactly where 
the metropolis of the valley might have 
been even if Major Doughty had not 
been susceptible to the charms of lovely 
woman. It is superfluous to say that 
Cincinnati is situated on a “ bend” of 
the Ohio, since the Ohio is nothing but 
bends, and anything that is situated 
upon it must be upon a bend. This 
river employs itself continually 


in writ- 
ing the letter S upon the surface of the 
earth. At 

from the 


river about a mile 


Cincinnati, the hills recede 
the 
and a half, leaving 


space enough for a large town, bu 


shore on each side of 
not 
for the great city of two hundred and 
fifty thousand inhabitants to which it 
has grown. 

an odd name for a 
town, whether we regard it as a geni- 
tive singular, or as a nominative plural. 
The story goes, that the first settlers 
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appointed a committee of one to name 
the place. The gentleman selected for 
this duty had been a schoolmaster, and 
he brought to bear upon the task all 
the learning appertaining to his former 
vocation. He desired to express in the 
name of the future city the fact that it 
was 1 the mouth of 
the Licking River. He was aware that 
ville was French for “ city,” that os was 
Latin for “mouth” ; that az¢7 in compo- 
sition could mean “ opposite to”; and 
that the first letter of Licking was L. 
By combining these various fragments of 


situate opposite 


knowledge, he produced at length the 
word LOSANTIVILLE, which his com- 
rades accepted as the name of their 
little cluster of log huts, and by this 
name it appears on some of the earliest 
maps of the Ohio. But the glory of the 
When 
the village had attained the respectable 

f fifteen months, General St. Clair 
visited it on a tour of inspection, and 
laughed the name to scorn. 


schoolmaster was short-lived. 


Having 
laid out a county of which this village 
only inhabited spot, he named 
the county Hamilton, and 


was the 
insisted up- 
ge Cincinnati, after 
the society of both himself and 
Colonel Hamilton were members. In 
that summer of 1790 Cincinnati con- 
forty log cabins, two small 
frame houses, and a fort garrisoned by 
a company or two of troops. 

We sometimes speak of “the West- 
as though the word “ West- 


on calling the v 


which 


sisted of 


ern Cities,” 
ern” was sufficiently descriptive, and 
as though the cities west of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains were all alike. This 
is far from being the case. Every city 
in the Western country, as well as ev- 
ery State, and neighborhood, 
has a character of its own, derived chief- 
ly from the people who settled it. Ber- 
lin is not more different ftom Vienna, 
Lyons is not more different from Mar- 
seilles, Birmingham is not more differ- 
ent from Liverpool, than Cincinnati is 
from Chicago or St. Louis; and all 
these differences date back to the origin 
of those cities. The Ohio, formed by 
the junction of two Pennsylvania riv- 
ers, is the natural western outlet for the 
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redundant population of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, and consequently the 
first twenty thousand inhabitants of 
Cincinnati were chiefly from those 
States, — honest, plodding, saving Prot- 
estants, with less knowledge and less 
public spirit than the people of New 
England. The Swedes, the Danes, the 
Germans, Protestant who 
poured into Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey in Franklin’s time, attracted by 
the perfect toleration established by 
William Penn, were excellent people 
but they had not the activity of mind 
nor the spiritual life of the English 
Puritans. Shrewd calculators and of 
indomitable industry, they were more 
able to accumulate property than 
posed to risk it in bold, far-reaching 
enterprises, and took more pride in 
possessing than in displaying wealth,— 
in having a large barn than an attract- 
ive residence. ‘They were more cer- 
tain to build a church than a 
house, and few of them wanted any- 
thing of the book-pedler except an al- 
manac. ‘The descendants of such men 
founded Cincinnati, and made it a thriv- 
ing, bustling, dull, unintellectual place. 
Then came in a spice of Yankees to 
enliven mass, to introduce some 
quickening heresies, to promote schools, 
to found libraries, to establish new 
manufactures and stimulate public im- 
provements. That wondrous tide of 
Germans followed that has made in 
each of the cities of the West a popu- 
lous German quarter, —~a town within 
a town. Meanwhile, young men from 
the Southern States, in considerable 
numbers, settled in Cincinnati, between 
whom and the daughters of the rich 
‘‘ Hunkers ” of the town marriages were 
frequent, and the families thus created 
were, from 1830 to 1861, the reigning 
power in the city. 

Perhaps there was no town of its size 
and wealth in Christendom which had 
less of the higher intellectual life and 
less of an enlightened public spirit 
than Cincinnati before the war. It had 
become exceedingly rich. Early in its 
career the great difficulty and expense 
of transporting goods across the moun- 


the Irish, 


ais- 


school- 


the 
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tains and down the winding Ohio had 
forced the people into manufacturing, 
and Cincinnati became the great work- 
shop, as well as the exchange, of the 
vast and populous valley of the Ohio. 
Its wealth was legitimately earned. It 
was Cincinnati which originated and 
perfected the system which packs fif- 
teen bushels of corn into a pig, and 
packs that pig into a barrel, and sends 
him over the mountains and over the 
ocean to feed mankind. Cincinnati 
imported or made nearly all that the 
people of three or four States could 
afford to buy, and received from them 
nearly all that they could spare in re- 
turn, and made a profit on both trans- 
actions. This business, upon the whole, 
was done honestly and well. Im- 
mense fortunes were made. Nicho- 
las Longworth died worth twelve mil- 
lions, and there are now in that young 
city sixty-four persons whose estate is 
rated at a million dollars or more. But, 
with all this wealth and this talent 
for business, the people of Cincinnati 
displayed little of that spirit of im- 
provement which has converted Chi- 
cago, in thirty years, from a quagmire 
into a beautiful city, and made it ac- 
cessible to all the people of the prai- 
There was too much ballast, as 
it were, for so little sail. People were 
intent on their own affairs, and were 
satisfied if their business pros- 
pered. Such a thing even as a popular 
lecture was rare, and a _ well-sustained 
course of lectures was felt to be out of 
the question. Books of the higher 
kind were in little demand (that is, lit- 
tle, considering the size and great wealth 
of the place) ; there was little taste for 
art ; few concerts were given, and there 
was no drama fit to entertain intellect- 
ual persons. Cincinnati was the Old 
Hunkers’ paradise. Separated from a 
Slave State only by a river one third 
of a mile wide, with her leading fami- 
lies connected by marriage with those 
of Virginia, Kentucky, and Maryland, 
and her business men having impor- 
tant relations with the South, there was 
no city—not even Baltimore — that 
was more saturated with the spirit of 


ries. 


own 
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Hunkerism, — that horrid blending of 
vanity and avarice which made the 
Northern people equal sharers in the 
guilt of slavery, while taking the lion’s 
share of the profit. It was at Cincin- 
nati, in 1836, that a mob of most re- 
spectable citizens, having first “ re- 
solved” in public meeting that “ Abo- 
lition papers” should neither be “ pub- 
lished nor distributed” in the town, 
broke into the office of James G. Bir- 
ney’s “ Philanthropist,” and scattered 
the types, and threw the press into the 
river. It was at Cincinnati, in 1841, 
that the authorities were compelled to 
fill the prisons with negroes to protect 
them from massacre. Similar scenes 
have occurred in other cities, but vio- 
lence of this kind meant more at Cin- 
cinnati than in most places, for the 
people here have always been noted 
for their orderly habits and their regard 
for law. 

The war regenerated Cincinnati. We 
do not say degan to regenerate it, be- 
cause the word “regeneration”? means 
but the beginning of a new life. There 
were few of the leading families which 
did not furnish to the Rebellion one ad- 
herent, and all men, of whatever class, 
were compelled to choose between their 
country and its foes. The great mass 
of the people knew not a moment of 
hesitation, and a tide of patriotic feel- 
ing set in which silenced, expelled, or 
converted the adherents of the Rebel- 
lion. The old business relations with 
the South, so profitable and so corrupt- 
ing, were broken up, and Cincinnati 
found better occupation in supplying 
the government with gunboats and 
military stores. The prestige of the 
’ was lost; its power 
was broken; it no longer controlled 
elections, nor monopolized offices, nor 
lowered the tone of public feeling. 
Cincinnati was born again, — degan a 
new life. There is now prevalent 
among the rulers of the city that no- 
blest trait of freemen, that supreme 
virtue of the citizen, — PUBLIC SPIRIT ; 
the blessed fruits of which are already 
apparent, and which is about to render 
the city a true metropolis to the valley 


old “ aristocracy’ 
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of the Ohio, the fostering mother of all 
that aids and adorns civilization. 
Cincinnati, like New York, is a clus- 
ter of towns and cities, bearing various 
names, and situated in different States. 
Persons ambitious of municipal offices 
would do well to remove to this place ; 
since, within the limits of what is really 
Cincinnati, are seven mayors, 
seven boards of aldermen, seven dis- 
tinct and completely organized cities. 
A citizen of New York might well 
stand aghast at the announcement of 
such a fact as this, and only recover 
his siousness to try mentally an 
impossible sum in the double rule of 
three: If one mayor and corporation, 
in a city of a million and a half of 
inhabitants, steal ten millions of dol- 
lars per annum, how much will seven 
mayors and seven corporations “ap- 
in a city of three hundred 
thousand inhabitants? The reader is 
excused from “doing” this hard sum, 
and we hasten to assure him that Cin- 
cinnati is governed by and for her own 
citizens, who take the same care of the 
public money as of their own private 
store. We looked into the Council 
Chamber of Cincinnati one morning, 
and we can testify that the entire furni- 
ture of that apartment, though it is sub- 
stantial and sufficient, cost about as 
much as some single articles in the 
councilmen’s room of the New York 
City Hall, — say the clock, the chande- 
lier, or the chairman’s throne. The peo- 
ple of Cincinnati are so primitive in 
their ideas, that they would regard the 
man who should steal the public money 
as a baser thief than he who should 
merely pick a private pocket. They 
have actually carried “this sort of 
thing ” so far as to elect and re-elect as 
Mayor of the city proper that honest, 
able, generous Republican, CHARLEs F. 
WILSTACH, a member of the great pub- 
lishing house of Moore, Wilstach, and 
Baldwin,—a gentleman who, though 
justly proud of the confidence of his 
fellow-citizens, and enjoying the honor 
they have conferred upon him, uses 
the entire power, influence, and income 
of his 


there 


con 


propriate " 


office in promoting the higher 
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welfare of the city. He is the great 
patron of the Mechanics’ Institute, 
which gave instruction last winter to 
two hundred and fifty evening pupils 
in drawing, mathematics, and engi- 
neering, at three dollars each for 
four months, besides affording them 
access to a library and pleasant rooms. 
Charles Wilstach, in short, is what Mr. 
Joseph Hoxie would call “a Peter 
Cooper sort of man.” Imagine New 
York electing Peter Cooper mayor! 
It was like going back to the primitive 
ages,—to that remote period when 
Benjamin Franklin was printer and pub- 
lic servant, and when Samuel Adams 
served the State, — to see the Mayor of 
Cincinnati performing his full share of 
the labor of conducting a business that 
employs a hundred and fifty persons, 
and yet punctual at his office in the 
City Hall, and strictly attentive to its 
duties during five of the best hours of 
the day. 

There are seven mayors about Cin- 
cinnati for the reasons following. On 
the southern bank of the Ohio, op- 
posite the city, many large manufac- 
tories have found convenient sites, and 
thus the city of Covington has grown 
up, divided into two towns by the river 
Licking. Then there are five clusters 
of villas in the suburbs of Cincinnati, 
over the hill, each of which has deemed 
it best to organize itself into a city, in 
order to keep itself select and exclu- 
sive, and to make its own little laws and 
regulations. The mayors and alder- 
men of these minute rural villages are 
business men of Cincinnati, who drive 
in to their stores every morning, and 
home again in the evening. Thus you 
may meet aldermen at every corner, 
and buy something in a store from 
a mayor, and get his autograph at the 
end of a bill, without being aware of 
the honor done you. No autographs 
are more valued in Cincinnati than the 
signatures of these municipal mag- 
nates. 

But let us look at the city. The river 
presents a novel and animated scene. 
On the Kentucky shore lies Covington, 
dark and low, a mass of brick factories 
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and tall chimneys, from which the black- 
est smoke is always ascending, and 
spreading over the valley, and filling it 
with smoke. Over Cincinnati, too, a 
dense cloud of smoke usually hangs, 
every chimney contributing its quota 
to the mass. The universal use of the 
cheap bituminous coal (seventeen cents 
a bushel, — twenty-five bushels to a ton) 
is making these Western cities almost 
as dingy as London. Smoke pervades 
every house in Cincinnati, begrimes the 
carpets, blackens the curtains, soils the 
paint, and worries the ladies. House- 
keepers assured us that the all-pervad- 
ing smoke nearly doubles the labor of 
keeping a house tolerably clean, and 
absolutely prevents the spotless cleanli- 
ness of a Boston or Philadelphia house. 
A lady who wears light-colored gar- 
ments, ribbons, or gloves in Cincinnati 
must be either very young, very rich, 
or very extravagant: ladies of good 
sense or think of 
wearing them. Clean abound 
in Cincinnati, but not clean hands. 
The smoke deposits upon all surfaces 
a fine soot, especially upon men’s wool- 
len clothes, so that a man cannot touch 
his own coat without blackening his 
A The stranger, for a day or 


experience never 


hearts 


fingers. 
two, keeps up a continual washing of 
his hands, but he soon sees the folly of 
it, and abandons them to their fate. A 
letter written at Cincinnati on a damp 
day, when the Stygian pall lies low up- 
on the town, carries with it the odor of 
bituminous smoke to cheer the home- 
sick son of Ohio at Calcutta or Canton. 
This universal smoke is a tax upon ev- 
ery inhabitant, which can be estimated 
in money, and the sum total of which 
is millions per annum. Is there no 
remedy? Did not Dr. Franklin in- 
vent a smoke-consuming stove? Are 
there no Yankees in the West? 

Before the traveller loitering along 
the levee has done wondering at the 
smoke, his eye is caught by the new 
wire suspension bridge, which springs 
out from the summit of the broad, steep 
levee to a lofty tower (two hundred feet 
high) near the water’s edge, and then, 
at one leap, clears the whole river, and 
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lands upon another tower upon the Cov- 
ington side. From tower to tower the 
distance is one thousand and fifty-seven 
feet ; the entire length of the bridge is 
two thousand two hundred and fifty- 
two feet; and it is hung one hundred 
feet above low-water mark by two ca- 
bles of wire. Seen from below and at 
a little distance, it looks like gossamer 
work, and as though the wind could 
blow it away, and waft its filmy frag- 
ments out of sight. But the tread of a 
drove of elephants would not bend nor 
jar it. The Rock of Gibraltar does not 
fee] firmer under foot than this spider’s 
web of a bridge, over which trains of 
cars pass one another, as well as cease- 
less tides of vehicles and pedestrians. 
It is estimated that, besides its own 
weight of six hundred tons, it will sus- 
tain a burden of sixteen thousand tons. 
In other words, the whole population 
ef Cincinnati might get upon it without 
danger of being let down into the river. 
This remarkable work, constructed at 
a cost of one million and three quar- 
ters, was begun nine years ago, and 
has tasked the patience and the faith 
of the two cities severely; but now 
that it is finished, Cincinnati looks for- 
ward with confidence to the time when 
it will be a connecting link between 
Lake Erie and the Gulf of Mexico, and 
when Cincinnati will thirty 
hours from Mobile. 


be only 


The levee, which now extends five or 
six miles around the large “ bend” up- 
on which the city stands, exhibits all 
the varieties of Western steamboats. It 
exhilarated the childish mind of the 
stranger to discover that the makers 
of school-books were practising no im- 
position upon the infant mind when 
they put down in the geography such 
names as the “Big Sandy.” It was 
cheering, also, to know that one could 
actually go to Maysville, and see how 
General Jackson’s veto had affected it. 
A traveller must indeed be difficult to 
please who cannot find upon the Cin- 
cinnati levee a steamboat bound to a 
place he would like to visit. From far 
back in the coal mines of the Youghi- 
ogheny (pronounced Yok-a-gaw-ny) to 
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high up the Red River, — from St. Paul 


to New Orleans, and all intermediate 


ports, — we have but to pay our money 
and take our choice of the towns upon 
sixteen thousand miles of navigable 
Among the rest we observed a 
steamboat about as large as an omnibus, 


ttecd up 


p like a pedler’s wagon, and full 
' the miscellaneous wares which ped- 
rs sell. Such little boats, it appears, 
im from village to village along the 
res of those interminable rivers, and, 
renewing their supplies at the large 

, make their way for thousands 
miles, returning home only at the 
They can ascend 
up the streams than the large 


the season. 


boats, and scarcely any “stage” of wa- 


ter is too low for them. Often as we 
had admired the four-horse pedlers’ 


wagons of New England, with their 


plated harness and gorgeous paint, we 
resolved that, when we turned pedler, 
it should be in such a snug little steam- 


boat upon the 


rivers of the West. 
: 
D 


the 
aware, are fitted up as the- 
and moral 
menageries, and go from town to town, 
announcing their arrival by that terrific 


Other steamboats, as_ probably 
reader is 
circuses, 


atres, museums, 


combination of steam-whistles which is 
the West a Cally-ope. What 
an advance upon the old system of 

“ Then 
On the 
Ohio he comes in a comfortable state- 


lled 
caued in 


strolling players and the barn! 


} + m hi . ? 
came each actor On hiS ass. 


room, to which when the performance 
is over he retires, waking the next morn- 


ing at the scene of new triumphs. 


Along the summit of the steep levee, 


close to the line of stores, there is a 
row of massive posts — three feet thick 
and twenty high—which puzzle the 
stranger. 


} 


The swelling of the river 
rings the steamboats up to the very 
doors of the houses facing the river, 
and to these huge posts they are fas- 
tened to keep them from being swept 
From the 
levee we advance into 
ys going up hill, unless 
ight or left. 

Here is Philadelphia again, with its 
numbered streets parallel to the river, 


away by the rushing flood. 
summit of the 
the town, alw 


we turn to the 1 
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and the cross-streets named after the 
trees which William Penn found grow- 
ing upon the banks of the Delaware, — 
“ Walnut,” “ Locust,” “ Sycamore.” 
Here long blocks of wholesale 
stores in the streets near the river, of 
Philadelphian plainness and solidity ; 


are 


and as we ascend, we reach the show- 
ier retail 
style of 
gance. It is a solid, handsome town, 
—the newer buildings of light-colored 
stone, very lofty, and well built; the 
streets paved with the small pebbles 
ground smooth by the rushing Ohio, 
and Fourth 
Street there is a dry-goods store nearly 
as large, and five times as handsome, 
as Stewart’s in New York, and several 
other establishments on the 
scale, equal in every respect to those 


streets, all in the modern 


subdued Philadelphian ele- 


as clean as Boston. In 


createst 


of the Atlantic cities. The only dif- 
ference is, that in New York we have 
more of them. By the time 
passed Fifth Street, which 

half a mile the - river, 

reached the end of 

splendid part of the city; a 

and around is shabby Philade 

grimed with soot, and “ blend 
common element” 


from 


of smoke. 

tensive and swarming German gq 

is precisely like the German quarter of 
Philadelphia, (though the Cincinnati 
lager-bier is the 
square, 


better,) and wide, 


spacious old mansions are 
exactly such as the older houses of 
Philadelphia would be if Phi 
burned bituminous coal. 

Every New-Yorker 
that there must be in a large 
and wealthy city one pre-eminent and 
illustrious street Fifth 
Avenue, wont either to 
survey mankind from a club window, 
or, as mankind, be surveyed. 
no such 


iadeipnla 


supposes, of 
course, 
like his own 
where he is 


There is 
street in Cincinnati, and for 
a reason which becomes apparent dur- 
ing the first long walk. When the 
stranger has panted up the slope on 
which the city is built, toa point one mile 
from the river, he sees looming up be- 
fore him an almost precipitous hill, 
four hundred and sixty-two feet high, 
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which has been dug into, and pared 


down, until it has about as much beauty 
as an immense heap of gravel. Around 
the base of this unsightly mountain are 


slaughter-hous and breweries. in- 


censing it with smoke, and ex- 
living ma- 
traveller, 


tensive pens filled with the 
terial f | rrellec por The 
who hinks, done a 
fair s] for one day, natu- 

+} 


he end of all 


comin 


upon re 
: S 
g road to 
before been made, 
easy ascent to 

summit. 
e of Cincin- 


> pleasant 


Behold the 


s along the 

( the ll, though tl is part of 
Mount to the cupola of the Mount 
burn Young L School, which 
stands near the highest point, and look 


out over a sea of beautifully formed, 
umbrageous hil steep enough to be 


picturesque, but n too steep to be 
convenient, and observe t 


as tar 


hat upon each 
can reach, 
mansion, or 


summit, 
an elegant 

; surrounded 

This 


Here 


lawns. 
Cincinnati's Avenue 


le the enriched by the in- 
; Here, 


and in 


smoky town. 
upon these enchanting hills, 
, will finally gather 
population, leav- 


these inviting \ 
the 
ing the ci 
} 


greater part of the 
j i oke and heat when 
ie labors of the day As 
d, no inland 

in the world surpasses Cincinnati 
in the beauty of i They 
ition of the 
picturesque and the accessible as can 
anywhere be found ; there are 
still the primeval forests, and the virgin 
soil, to favor the plans of the artist in 
“ capabilities.” The Duke of Newcas- 
tle’s party, one of whom was the Prince 
of Wales, were not flatterin 


t are done. 


far as we have 


seen or 


jrons. 


present as perfect a com 


and 


their enter- 


tainers when they pronounced the sub- 
urbs of Cincinnati the finest they had 
anywhere seen. 

The groups of villas, each upon its 
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the Cilies 
which are within 
who 


young ladies 


liberally conducted seminary of 
Auburn. The stranger is conti 
astonished at the magnitude an 


ness of these residences. Our 


sion was, that they are 
either in number or 
Island 


. = 
those of ostaten 


Plain ; few of 
sume, ar 
resident e 
famous < 
rather pl 


he interior is highly interesting, as 
showing how much money 


. 1 1 
inch can 


to the w 

were inf 

toiled at 

was 

are wain 


quisitely 


an interior 
harmonious 
ago the | 
abode was an errar 
lishment of which 
the head ; and w! 
look l | 
absent in Europe in quest of health 


The moral is obvious even here 


dence to into his 


end of this poor paragraph, but 
staggering upon the spot. How absurd 
to be sick, owning such a hot 
ridiculous the idea of dying in it! 

In this enchanting region is I 
ological Seminary, of which Dr. 
Beecher once President. 
which Henry Ward Beecher spent 


acquiring the knowledge 


was 


years in 
cost him so much trouble to fo 
Coming to this seat of 

the beautiful city of Clifton, 
Mr. Probasco’s house is an 
and which consists of a few other man- 
sions of similar elegance, the Sem- 


inary buildings looked rather dismal, 


of which 


ornament, 
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old 
Yale 
Thirty cheerful 
and athletic young gentlemen, and half 
a dozen polite and learned professors, 
constitute at 


family. 


are better than the 
1 which the students of 


Harvard reside. 


present the theological 
The room in which Mr. Beech- 
er lived is still about fifteen feet by ten, 
but it does not present the bare and 
forlorn appearance it did when he in- 
habited it. It is carpeted now, and has 
more furniture than the pine table and 
arm-chair which, tradition informs us, 
contented him, and which were the only 
articles he could contribute towards the 
furnishing of his first establishment. 
Cincinnati justly boasts of its Spring 
Grove Cemetery, which now encloses 
five hundred acres of this beautiful, 
undulating land. The present super- 
intendent has introduced a very simple 
improvement, which enhances the beau- 
ty of the ground tenfold, and might 
well be universally imitated. He has 
caused the fences around the lots to 
be removed, and the boundaries to be 
marked by sunken stone posts, one at 
each corner, which just suffice for the 
purpose, but do not disfigure the scene. 
This change has given to the ground 
the harmony and pleasantness of a park. 
The monuments, too, are remarkable 
for their variety, moderation, and good 
taste. There is very little, if any, 
of that hideous ostentation, that mere 
expenditure of money, which renders 
Greenwood so melancholy a place, ex- 
citing far more compassion for the folly 
of the living, than sorrow for the dead 
We 
would earnestly recommend the man- 
agers of other cemeteries not to pass 
within a hundred miles of Cincinnati 
without stepping aside to see for them- 
selves how much the beauty of a burial- 
ground is increased by the mere re- 
moval of the fences round 


who have escaped their society. 


the lots. 


It took the superintendent of Spring 
1 


Grove seve 


ral years to induce the pro- 
prietors to consent to the removal of 
costly fences; but one~-after another 
they yielded, and each removal exhib- 
ited more clearly the propriety of the 
change, and made converts to the new 


eel 
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In the same taste he recom- 
mends the levelling of the mounds over 


system. 


the graves, and his advice has been 
generally followed. 

It is very pleasant for the rich people 
of Cincinnati to live in the lovely coun- 
try over the hill, away from the heat 
and smoke of the town; but it has its 
inconveniences also. It is partly be- 
cause the rich people are so far away 
that the public entertainments of the 
city are so low in quality and so unfre- 
quent. We made the tour of the the- 
atres and shows one evening, 
to escape 
the hotel, 


the gloom and dingine 
once the pride of tl 

but now its reproach. Surely there is 
no other city of two hundred and fifi 
thousand inhabitants that is so misera- 
bly provided with the means of public 
amusement as Cincinnati. At the first 
theatre we where Mr. 
Owens was performing in the Bourci- 
cault version of “The Cricket on the 
Hearth,” there was a large audience, 


into, 


stumbled 


composed chiefly of men. It was the 
very dirtiest theatre we ever saw. 
hands of the 
grimy, 


The 
ticket-taker were not 
they were black. The mat- 
ting on the floor, the paint, aad all the 
interior, were thoroughly unclean ; and 
not a person in the audience seemed to 
have thought it necessary to show re- 
spect to the place, or to the prese 
of a thousand of his fellow-citizens, by 
making any change in his dress. The 
ventilation was bad, of course. No 
fresh air could be admitted without 
exposing some of the audience to 
draughts. The band consisted of seven 
musicians. The play, which is very 
pleasing and simple, was disfigured in 
every scene by the interpolation of 
what the actors call “gags,” — that is, 
vulgar and stupid additions to the text 
by the actors themselves,—in which 
we were sorry to hear the “star” of the 
occasion setting a bad example. Act- 
ors ought to know that when Charles 
Dickens and Dion Bourcicault unite 
their admirable talents in the produc- 
tion of a play, no one else can add a 
line without marring the work. They 
might at least be aware that Western 
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colloquialisms, amusing as they are, do 
not harmonize with the conversation of 
an English cottage. Yet this Cincin- 
nati audience was delighted with the 
play, in spite of all these drawbacks, 
so exquisitely adapted is the drama to 
move and entertain human beings. 

At the West, along with much reckless 
and defiant unbelief in everything high 
and good, there is also a great deal of 
that terror-stricken pietism which re- 
fuses to attend the theatre unless it is 
very bad indeed, and is called “ Muse- 
um.” This limits the business of the 
theatre ; and, as a good theatre is ne- 
cessarily a very exp institution, 
it improves very slowly, although the 
Western people are in precisely that 


nsive 


stage of development and culture to 
which the drama is best adapted and is 
most beneficial. We should naturally 


| the human mind, in the 


expect to find 
broad, n 
to the prejudices originating in the little 
sects of little lands. So it will rise in 
due time. 


gree. 


1gnificent West, rising superior 


So it has risen, in some de- 
But mere grandeur of nature has 
no educating effec 
man; else, Switzer 


upon the soul of 
and would not have 
supplied Paris with footmen, and the 
hackmen of Niagara would spare the 
tourist. It is only a human mind that 
can instruct a There isa 

‘incinnati, of small stature, and 
1a small house of a street not 


t 
t 
1 
i 
] 

i 


human mind 
lan in ¢ 
living ir 
easy to find, who is doing more to raise, 
inform, and ennoble Cincinnati than all 
her lovely hills and dales. It is the 
truly Reverend A. D. Mayo, minister 
of the Unitarian Church of the Redeem- 
er. His walls are not wainscoted, and 
there is about his 
geous park nor verdant lawn. It has 
only pleased Heaven, so far, to endow 
him with a fine understanding, a noble 
heart, and an eloquent tongue. It is he, 
and half a dozen such as he, who consti- 


house no umbra- 


tute in great degree the civilizing force 
of Cincinnati 

Upon leaving the theatre, were 
attracted by a loud beating of drums to 
a building calling itself the “ Sacred 
Museum.” Such establishments are 
usuallycontent with the word “moral ” ; 


we 
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but this one was “sacred.” From a 
balcony in front, two bass-drums and 
one bugle were filling all that part of the 
town with horrid noise, and in the en- 
trance, behind the ticket-office, a huge 
negro was grinding out discord from 
an organ as big as an upright piano. 
We defy creation to produce another 
exhibition so entirely and profoundly 
atrocious as this. It consisted chiefly 
of wax figures of most appalling ugli- 
ness. There were Webster, Clay, Gen- 
eral Scott, and another, sitting bolt up- 
right at a card-table, staring hideous- 
ly; the birth of Christ; the trial of 
Christ; Abraham Lincoln, dead and 
ghastly, upon a bier ; and other groups, 
all revolting beyond description. The 
only decently executed thing in this 
Sacred Museum was highly indecent ; 
it was a young lady in wax, who, before 
lying down, had forgotten to put on her 
night-zown. There was a most miser- 
able Happy Family; one or two mon- 
keys, still and dejected ; a dismal, tired 
rooster, who wanted to go to roost, but 
could not in that glare of gas, and stood 
motionless on the bottom of the cage ; 
three or white rabbits ; 
and a mangycat. Such was the Sacred 
Museum. 


four common 


Such are the exhibitions to 
which well-intentioned parents will take 
their children, while shrinking in affright 
from the It is 
this lucrative business of providing 
amusement for children and country 
visitors should have been so long aban- 
doned to the most ignorant of the com- 
munity. Every large town needs a place 
of amusement to which children can be 
occasionally taken, and it would not be 
difficult to arrange an establishment that 
would afford them great delight and do 
them no harm. How monstrous to 
lure boys to such a place as this “ Sa- 
cred Museum,” —or to the “ Museum” 


theatre ! strange that 


in New York, where a great creature, in 
the form of a woman, performs, in flesh- 
colored tights, the part of Mazeppa! 
In all the large Western cities there 
is a place of evening entertainment 
the “ Varieties Theatre,” which 
ladies never attend, and in which three 
pleasures may be enjoyed at once, — 


called 
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smoking, drinking lager-bier, and wit- 
nessing a performance upon the stage. 
The chief patrons of these establish- 
ments are gentlemen connected with 
navigation, and very young men who, 
for the price of a ticket, a cigar, and a 
glass of beer, purchase the flattering 
delusion that they are “seeing life,” 
and “ going it with a perfect looseness.” 
The performances consist of Ethiopian 
minstrelsy, comic songs, farces, and 
the dancing of “beauteous Terpsicho- 
rean nymphs”; and these succeed one 
another with not a minute’s intermis- 
sion for three or four hours. At St. 
Louis, where gentlemen connected with 
navigation are numerous, the Varieties 
Theatre is large, highly decorated, con- 
ducted at great expense, and yields a 
revenue. To witness the 
and to observe the rap- 


very large 
performance, 
ture expressed upon the shaggy and 
countenances of the 
boatmen, was interesting, as showing 
what kind of banquet will delight a 
human soul starved from its birth. It 
likes a comic song very much, if the 
song to fashionable articles of 
ladies’ costume, or holds up to ridicule 
members of Congress, policemen, or 
dandies. It is not averse to a senti- 
mental song, in which “ Mother, dear,” 
is frequently apostrophized. It delights 
in a farce from which most of the dia- 
logue has been cut away, while all the 
action is retained,—in which people 
are continually knocked down, or run 
against one another with great violence. 
It takes much pleasure in seeing Hor- 
ace Greeley play a part in a negro farce, 
and become the victim of designing col- 
ored brethren. But what joy, when 
the beauteous Terpsichorean nymph 
bounds upon the scene, rosy with paint, 
glistening with spangles, robust with 
cotton and cork, and bewildering with 
a cloud of gauzy skirts! What a vis- 
ion of beauty to a man who has seen 
nothing for days and nights but the 
hold of a steamboat and the dull shores 
of the Mississippi ! 

The Varieties Theatre of St. Louis, 
therefore, is a highly flourishing estab- 
lishment, and the proprietor knows his 


good - humored 


refers 
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business well enough to be aware that 
indecency never pays expenses in the 
United States, — as all will finally dis- 
cover who try it. At Cincinnati there 
is also a Varieties Theatre, but such a 
theatre! A vast and dirty barn, with 
whitewashed walls and no ceiling, in 
which a minstrel band of five men and 
two beauteous nymphs exerted them- 
selves slightly to entertain an audience 
of thirty men and boys. As the per- 
formers entered the building in view 
of the spectators, we are able to state 
that beauteous Terpsichorean nymphs 
go about the world disguised in dingy 
calico, and only appear in their true 
colors upon the stage. 

Cincinnati, then, affords very slight 
and inferior facilities for holiday-keep- 
ing. We chanced to be in the city on 
the last Thanksgiving day, and were 
surprised to see seven tenths of all the 
stores open as usual. In the German 
quarter there were no signs whatever 
of a public holiday: every place of 
business was open, and no parties of 
pleasure were going out. The whole- 
sale stores and most of the American 
part of the city exhibited the Sunday 
appearance which an Eastern city pre- 
sents on this day ; but even there the 
cessation of industry was not universal. 
And, after all, how should it be other- 
wise ? Where were the people to go? 
What could they do? There is no 
Park. There are no suburbs accessible 
without a severe struggle with the at- 
traction of gravitation. There are no 
theatres fit to attend. There is no 
“Museum,” no menagerie, no gallery 
of art, no public gardens, no Fifth Ave- 
nue to stroll in, no steamboat excur- 
sion, no Hoboken. There ought to be 
in Cincinnati a most exceptionally good 
and high social life to atone for this 
singular absence of the usual means of 
public enjoyment; but of that a stran- 
ger can have little knowledge. 

When we turn to survey the industry 
of Cincinnati, we find a much more ad- 
vanced and promising state of things. 
Almost everything is made in Cincin- 
nati that is made by man. There are 
prodigious manufactories of furniture, 
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machinery, clothing, iron ware, and 
whatever else is required by the six or 
eight millions of people who live within 
easy reach of the city. The book-trade 
— especially the manufacturing of school- 
books and other books of utility —has 
attained remarkable development. Sar- 
gent, Wilson, and Hinkle employ about 
two hundred men, chiefly in the mak- 
ing of school-books; of one series of 
“ Readers,” they produce a million dol- 
lars’ worth per annum, — the most prof- 
itable literary property, perhaps, in the 
world. The house of Moore, Wilstach, 
and Baldwin employ all their great re- 
sources in the manufacture of their own 
publications, many of which are works 
of high character and great cost. Re- 
cently they have invested one hundred 
thousand dollars in the production of 
one work, — the history of Ohio’s part 
in the late war. Robert Clarke & Co. 
publish law books on a scale only 
equalled by two or three of the largest 
law publishers of the Eastern cities. 
Cincinnati ranks third among the manu- 
facturing cities of the Union, and fourth 
in the manufacture of books. Here, as 
everywhere in the United States, the 
daily press supplies the people with the 
greater part of their daily mental food, 
and nowhere else, except in New York, 
are the newspapers conducted with so 
much expense. The “Cincinnati Com- 
mercial” telegraphed from Washington 
fourteen columns of General Grant’s 
Report, at an expense of eleven hun- 
dred dollars, and thus gave it to its 
readers one day before the New York 
papers had a word of it. A number 
of this paper now before us contains 
original letters from Washington, New 
York, Venice, London, and Frankfort, 
Ky., five columns of telegrams, and 
the usual despatch by the Atlantic 
cable. The “Gazette” is not less 
spirited and enterprising, and both are 
sound, patriotic, Republican journals. 
The “ Enquirer,” of Democratic poli- 
tics, very liberally conducted, is as un- 
reasonable as heart could wish, and 
supplies the Republican papers with 
many a text. The “Times” is an 
evening paper, Republican, and other- 


Cincinnati. 
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wise commendable. Gentlemen who 
have long resided in Cincinnati assure 
us that the improvement in the tone 
and spirit of its daily press since the 
late regenerating war is most striking. 
It is looked to now by the men of pub- 
lic spirit to take the lead in the career 
of improvement upon which the city is 
entering. The conductors of the press 
Think of 
having the impudence to re- 
turn the value of his estate at five mil- 
lions of dollars! 

Visitors to Cincinnati feel it, of 
course, to be a patriotic duty to make 
inquiries respecting the native wine ; 
and to facilitate the performance of this 
duty, the landlord of the Burnet House 
publishes in his daily bill of fare twelve 
varieties of American wine, from three 
States, Ohio, Missouri, and California. 
The cheapest is the Ohio Catawba, one 
dollar a bottle ; the dearest is Missouri 
champagne, at three dollars and a half. 
The wine culture, it appears, is some- 
what out of favor at present among the 
farmers A German family, 
many-handed, patient, and economical, 
occupying a small vineyard and paying 
no wages, finds the business profitable ; 
but an American, who lives freely, and 
depends upon hired assistance, is likely 
to fail. A vineyard requires incessant 
and skilful labor. ‘The costly prepara- 
tion of the soil, the endless prunings 
and hoeings, the great and watchful 
care required in picking, sorting, and 
pressing the grapes, in making and 
preserving the wine, the many perils to 
which the crop is exposed at every mo- 
ment of its growth and ripening, and 
the three years of waiting before the 
vines begin to bear, all conspire to dis- 
courage and defeat the ordinary culti- 
vator. The “rot” is a very severe 
trial to human patience. he vines 
look thrifty, the grapes are large and 
abundant, and all goes well, until the 
time when the grapes, being fully 
grown, about to change color. 
Then a sudden blight occurs, and two 
thirds of the whole crop of grapes, the 
result of the year’s labor, wither and 
spoil. The cause, probably, is the ex- 


here are astonishingly rich. 
an editor 


of Ohio. 


are 
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elements 

Nature 
Nevertheless, the 
succeed in the busi- 


to the supreme efiort oi 


a 4 
t her WOrkK. 


yatient Germans 


ness, and sell their wine to good advan- 


tage to the large dealers and bottlers. 


The Longworth wine-cellar, one of 
the established 
the tl 


the 


lions of the city, cheers 
fman. There we had 
seeing, by a candle’s 
hundred thousand 
of walking along 


1 
soul 


pleasure of 
flickering light, two 
bottles of 

subterranean 
tuns, 


: 
and 
streets lined with huge 


each of them large enough to 


house a married Diogenes, or to drown 
a dozen Dukes of Clarence, and some 
of them containing five thousand gal- 
lons of the still Catawba. It 
was there that we made acq 


unvexed 
juaintance 
with the “ Golder Tedding” cham- 
pagne, the boast of late proprietor, 
—an acq trust will 
ripen into an enduring friendship. If 
than this at- 


state oi exist- 


laintance which we 
there is any better wine 
tainable in the present 
ence, in consideration of hu- 
man weakness, to be all into 
the briny a very honest 
cellar, this. Except a little rock candy 
to aid fermentation, no foreign ingre- 


dien 


poured 


deep. It is 


; loved . 
is employed whole pro- 


, and the 
making and bottli 


the 


cess of ng the wine 


s conducted with utmost care. 
Nicholas Longworth neither an 
enlightened nor a public-spirited man ; 
but, like most of his race, he was scru- 
pulously honest. Indeed, we may truly 
at there is in Cincinnati a gen- 
spirit of fidelity. Work is gen- 
lly there, promises are 
ept, and representations accord with 
the facts. 

Every one thinks of pork in connec- 
tion with Cincinnati. We had the curi- 


was 


that t 


iL 


done well 


osity to visit one of the celebrated pork- 
making establishments, “ The Banner 
Slaughter and Pork-packing House,” 
which, being the newest, contains all 
the improved apparatus. In this es- 
tablishment, hogs weighing five or six 
hundred killed, scraped, 
dressed, cut up, salted, and packed in 
a barrel, in /wezty seconds, on an aver- 
age; and at this rate, the work is done, 
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pounds are 


ten hours a 
four months. 


day, during the seasor 

The great secret of 
rapidity is, that one man does one thing 
only, and thus learns to do that one 
thing with perfect dexterity. We 
a man there who, all day l 
day, knocks pigs down witl 
another who does nothing but 
them ; another who, with one clean 
stroke of a broad, long-handled cl 
decapitates the hugest hog 
But let us begin at the beginning 
really, this Banner Pork-house is 
of the most curious things in th« 
and claims the 
reader. 


Ohio 
for, 
one 
rid, 
attention of the polite 
It is a large, clean, new 
ing, with extensive yards a 
filled with hogs from the 
farms of Ohio, Indiana, and 
From these yards to the thi 
the house there is an incl 
up which a procession of tl 
march slowly to their doom fr 
ing until evening. Here is 
economy. The thing to | j 


m morn- 


transfer the pigs from 

the basement of the buildi 

the way, convert then 

They walk to the scene 

the top of the building, and the desce: 
to the cellar accomplishes itself by the 
natural law which causes everything to 
Arrived 
at the summit, the fifteen foremost find 
themselves in “a _ tight place,” — 
squeezed into a pen, in which they 
must remain standing 
room to lie down. 


seek the centre of the earth. 


lack of 
There are two of 
these pens, and two “pen men”; so 
that the moment pen is empty, 
there is another ready filled, and the 
work thus on without interrup- 
tion. The fifteen animals which stand 
compressed, with their heads thrust 
upward, awaiting the struke of fate, ex- 
press their emotions in the language 
natural to them, and the noise is great. 
The executioner, armed with a long- 
handled, slender hammer, and sitting 


Irom 


one 


goes 


astride of the fe:ce, gives to each of 
these yelling creatures his quietus by 
a blow upon the head. The pig does 


not fall when he is struck ; he cannot; 
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ly stares and becomes silent. The 
stranger who is unable to witness the 
has an awful sense of the 
progress of the fell work by the gradual 
cessation of the noise. We mention 
here, for the benefit of political econ- 
omists, that this knocker-down, who 
does the most disagreeable and labo- 
rious part of the work, has the lowest 
wages paid to any man in the house. 
He does not rank as an artist at all, but 
only as a laborer. Readers of Adam 
Smith and John Stuart Mill know why. 
When silence within the pen announces 


execution 


the surrender of its occupants, a door 


opened, and the senseless hogs are 


laid in a row up an inclined plane, at 
the bottom of which is a long trough 
of hot water. One of the artists, called 
Sticker,” 
a long, 
approaches the pig nearest the steam- 


‘the 
with 


now appears, provided 


thin, pointed knife, and 


lifts its fore leg, and 


SS» 


ing trough, gently 


gives it one easy, delicate, and graceful 
thrust in the throat. Along the trough, 
on each side of it, is a row of men, each 
with an instrument in his hand, waiting 
to beg and apart from them stands 
the Head-Scalder, who ranks second in 
the corps, having a task of all but the 
greatest difficulty to perform. Scald a 


ten seconds too long, or in water 


pi 
pig 

twenty degrees too hot, and he comes 
ster ; let the water be 
ool, or keep the animal in it too 


out as red as a lol 

ort a time, and the labor of scraping 
is trebled. Into the hot water the hogs 
are soused at intervals of twenty sec- 
onds, and the Scalder stands, watching 
the clock, and occasionally trying the 
temperature of the water with his fin- 
ger, or the adherence of the hair on the 
creature first to be handled. ‘ Number 
One,” By a ma- 
chine for the purpose, Number One is 
turned over upon a long, declining ta- 
At the 
same instant two men pull out his val- 
uable bristles and put them in a barrel, 
and two other men scrape one side of 
him with scrapers. In a few seconds, 
these turn him over and pass him on to 
two other scrapers, who scrape the other 


side, and then slide him along to four 


he says, at length. 


ble, where he lies smoking. 


japanned 
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Cente} 
mnish 


and 
upon his soft 


other men, who trim 
leaving not a hair 


quivering body. Then he falls int 


hands of two “ gamble-men,” 
sert a stick to keep the | 


and, by the aid of a machine, | 


up with his head downward. 
animal is consigned to the creat arti 
of all, who performs upon him the « 


eration so much in favor among the 


bility of Japan. This artist, we 


to say, but w 


from 


‘ ae 
not conceai 


fastidious public, is called 
One long, swift cut down 


ter.” 
whole length of the body, — two or three 
rapid, in-and-out cuts in tl 

and the entire respiratory and digestive 


apparatus lies smoking upon a table, 


under the hands of men who are remov- 
ing from it the material for lard. This 


operation, here performed twenty 


seconds, and which is frequently done 


, ee ; i pp 
by the same man fifteen hundred times 


a day, takes an ordinary butcher ten 


minutes. This man earns six dollars 


and a half a y, while no one else re- 


ceives more 1 four ; and if he is ab- 


sent from his post, his substitute, who 


+ 


has seen the thing done for years, can 
fifth as fast, and 


is reduced 


only perform it one 


the day’s work of the house 
to one fifth 
The 


tures 


of its ordinary production. 


long room in which the crea- 
are put to 


and 
im- 


death, scalded, 


presents, as may be 

agined, a most horrid scene of massa- 

cre and blood, — of steaming water and 

flabby, naked, quivering hogs,— of men 
; 


in oil-skin suits all shining with wet 


and grease. The rest of the establish- 
ment is perfectly clean and agreeable. 
The moment the body of the animal 
is emptied, a boy inundates it from a 
hose, and then another boy pushes it 
along the wire from which it hangs on 
a wheel, and takes it to its place in the 
cooling-room, where it hangs all night. 
This cooling-room is a curious specta- 
cle. It contains two regiments of sus- 
pended hogs, arranged in long, regular 
rows: one regiment, the result of to- 
day’s operations ; the other, of yester- 
day’s. The cutting up of these huge 
carcasses is accomplished with the 
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wonderful _ rapidity. 
chanced to see cut to 
pieces was an enormous fellow of six 
hundred pounds, and it was done in 
minute. Two men 
upon a wagon, 
the scales, where his 
itly ascertained and 
y was the cutting- 


easy 
ti 


The first that we 


ju st one 
tumbled 
; 


wheeled him to 


third of a 

over 
weight was I 
recorded Near | 
upon which he was immediately 
Two simultanous blows with 
his head and his 
n the trunk, and the 
subdivision of these was accomplished 


table, 
flopped. 
cleaver severed 


hind quarters fro1 


by three or four masterly cuts with the 
Near the table are 
mouths of as many large 
are kinds of 
these lead to the 
the 
to be further dealt 


same instrument. 


the open 
there 


pieces in a hog, and 


( 
wooden 


pipes as 
partments below, where 
several piec are 
with. 

pipe slij 

artment away 


de} 


glide the salting- 
lard-leaves 


to the trying-room ; 


pieces to the cellar; the 
slide soft 
the 


silently down their 


ly dowr 
vanish 
pipe to the sau- 


trimmings of the hams 
sage-room ; 


¢ 


the tongue, the feet, and 
‘atom of the flesh, start on their 
ine} he places where they are 
wanted ; and thus, in the twenty sec- 
onds, the six-hundred-pounder has been 
cut to pieces and distributed all over 


+ 
> T 


an extensive building. 
The delivery of three finished hogs 
a minute requires the following force 
f men: two pen-men; one knocker- 
down ; one sticker ; two bristle-snatch- 


ers ; four scrapers ; six shavers (who 
remove the hair from parts not reached 
by the two gamble-men ; 
one ; one 
boy ; one splitter (who fastens the ani- 


mal open to facilitate cooling) ; two at- 


scrapers) ; 


gutter ; one hose-boy slide- 


tendants upon the cutters; one weigh- 
four knife-men ; 
shoulder-trim- 
six ham-salters ; one 


er; two cleave 

one 

mer ; 

weicher 

one book-keeper ; seven porters and 

laborers, —in all, fifty men. The sys- 
l ibles one man to con- 


tem, there 
vert into pork thirty hogs a day. The 


‘r-men ; 
ham-trimmer ; one 


one packer ; 


tore, en 
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proprietors of these packing-houses 
pay the owners of the animals sixty 
cents each for the privilege of killing 
them, and derive their profit from the 
refuse. The bristles of a hog are worth 
seventeen cents ; his tongue, five cents ; 
the hair and the fat of t es 
pay the entire cost of killing, dressing, 
and packing. J 


he intesti 


There is a moral in all this. 
establishments, a business wl 
itself is disgusting, and perhay 
barizing, almost ceases to be so, 
the part of it which cannot be dept 
of its disgusting circumstances is per- 
formed by a very few individuals. 
Twenty men, in four months, do all 
that is disagreeable in the slaying of 
one hundred and eighty thousand 
and those twenty men, by the operation 
of well-known laws, are sure to be 
the work is least 


hogs, 


the 
persons to whom 
offensive and least injurious. 

There are many other industrial 
tablishments in Cincinnati that 
highly interesting, but we cannot dwell 
upon them. One thing surprises the 
visitor from the Atlantic cities ; and 
that is, the great responsibilities as- 
sumed in the Western country by very 
We met a gentleman at 


es- 


are 


young men. 
Cincinnati, aged thirty-two, who is chief 
proprietor and active manager of five 
works in five different 


extensive iron 


cities, one of which —the one at Cin- 
cinnati — employs a hundred and twen- 
ty men. He began life at fourteen, a 
poor boy, — was helped to two thousand 
dollars at twenty-one, — started in iron, 
— prospered, — founded similar works 
in other cities, — went to the war and 
contracted to supply an army with 
biscuit, — took the camp fever, — lost 
twenty thousand dollars, — came back 
to his iron, —throve as before, — gave 
away twenty-five thousand dollars last 
year to benevolent operations, — and is 
now as serene and smiling as though 
he had played all his life, and had not 
a care in the world. And this reminds 
us to repeat that the man wanted in the 
West is the man who knows how to 
make and do, not the man who can 
only buy and sell. This fine young 
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fellow of whom we speak makes nuts, 
bolts, and screws, and succeeds, in spite 
of Pittsburg, by inventing quicker and 
better methods. 

Churches flourish in Cincinnati, and 
every shade of belief and unbelief has 
ts organization, or at least its expres- 
Credulity is daily notified in the 
newspapers, that “*‘ Madame Draskouski, 


the Russian wizard, foretells events by 
the aid of a Magic Pebble, a present 
from the Emperor of China,” and that 
“ Madame Ross has a profound knowl- 
edge of the rules of the Science of the 
, and can beat the world in telling 

i and the future.” 
pposite extreme of human in- 
Mr. Mayo ministers in the 


present, 


f the Redeemer, and many of 
1is wise and timely discourses reach all 
thinking public through the daily 
press. The Protestant churches, here 
as everywhere, are elegant and well 
] 


filled. The clergy are men-of-all-work. 


A too busy and somewhat unreasonable 
looks to them to serve as school 
school examiners, managers 
institutions, and, in short, to 


I of the work which, being 


ao most 
ess,’ nobody is 


do. Few of the Western 


“everybody’s busi 
inclined to 
clergy are indigenous; it is from the 
East that the supply chiefly comes, and 
the clergy do not appear to feel them- 
the West. In all 
there are but three Protes- 


ymen who 


selves l home in 
have been there 


five years. The Catholic 


hes are densely filled three or 
times every Sunday, and the insti- 
»f that are conducted 

> vigor which we see everywhere 


United States. 


Church 


in- 
Cincinnati 
having at their head that gentle, 

unt, and patriotic man, Archbish- 


Fortunate, 


re the Catholics of 


urcell. It was pleasant to hear 


this excellent prelate, when he 
of the forces of the United 


} . 
I <pression, 


spoke 
States in 


the late war, use the e ‘our 


army.” Every bish does not do so. 


It was pleasant, too, to hear him say, in 


speaking of sects, “‘ There are 


which we all agree, 


other 


some things in 


Cincinnati. 


thank zooaness. The 
Christian Association is in great 
at Cincinnati. 


room, Dili 


It provides a readi 

iards, a gymnasium, bowling- 
alleys, and many other nice things for 
young men, at the charge of one dollar 
per annum. The Association i 
said to be free from that provincial big 
otry. which, at Chicago, refused to in- 
vite to the annual banquet Robs “oll 
yer and the young men of hi 
because they were Unitarians. 


eads naturally 
which interested us most at Cincinnati, 


— the happy way in which the Jews are 


! 


t]} witl oo fall <oo 
there with their fellow-citize 
1 
1 


mingling 
and the good influence they are e 
ing. There are twelve thousand J 


in the city. Some of the large manu 


factories and mercantile houses 
Jewish proprietors, whc joy the 
cial consideration naturally belon 


gin 


ee : 
to their position. 


| The Jews are worth- 


ily represented in the government of 
the city, in the boards controlling pub- 
lic institutions, and in those which 
Several 


the leading members of this re 


minister private charity. 
able body belong to the class of men 


whose aid is never solicited in vain 


for a suitable object, and whose 
only b 


their duty, — never by 


ben- 
efactions are limited y their 
means or by 
unwillingness to bestow, — and 
value wealth only as a means of 


and education to their families, and of 


opportunity to bestow those advantages 
Christians in consider- 


able numbers attend the beautiful syna- 


1 
upon otners. 


yy going to 


UO most won- 


, nd lews respond 
gogues, and Jews respond 


And, 


derful of all! Jewish rab 


Christian churches. 
s and Chris- 
7 


tian clers 


rum 
<4 


. - : 
ymen — Orthodox clergymen 
} 


> riaicuio 


too, as isly called — 


they are 
1 


“exchange Here we have 


before us the report of a sermon de- 
livered last March before a Congrega- 
tional church of Cincinnati by Dr. Max 
Lilienthal, one of the most eminent and 
learned rabbis in the country. His ser- 
mon was an argument for perfect toler- 
ation of beliefs, — even the most eccen- 
tric, — provided the conduct and the 
disposition are what they should be. 





Cincinnati. 


* theol- 
t Mr 

"rs preach occasionally in 
ues, and find that a good 


said he; 


-asure, wrong. 


sermon is a good Jewish one 
too, a lecture deliv- 
ered by rabbi, Dr. Isidor Ka- 
lisch; before the Young Men’s Liter- 
ary and Social 


have, 


nother 


n of Indianapolis, 
which ity He 
told the ng gentlemen that the 
prevalence of Christianity in the 
man Empire 


to audacity. 
you 
Ro- 
an escape /rom 
“As 


“as Christianity began 


barbarism, 2 lapse zzfo it. 
soon,” said 
spreading Roman Empire, all 
i died 
velopment of civili- 

* -OF 


ittempt to express the his- 


knowledge, arts, and sciences 
away, 


‘ded and checked. 


in twenty words 


res 
successful. This attempt 


opinion 


th 
ne 


boldness 
r to have offence. 
further gave his 
that knowled 
| civilization, 


ge 
and 
ief obstacle in its way. 
f every stranger who walks 
iti are caught by an edi- 
1 wi 1 mina- 
This is 
Synagogue,” of which 
M. Wise is 
ened and gifted man. It 
ful buildi erected at 
hundred thousand dol- 
itects in the 


lars bv one of the best 
is y it Cst 


with domes and 


[Turkish mosque. 


Reformed 


pastor, — a 


a cost 
tl arcl 
James Keys Wilson, who 

he Court-House and Post- 

of Cincinnati The interior, for 
ance and convenience combined, is 

y equalled by the newest interiors of 
“hicago, 


and even by them it is not 


h+ 


surpassed. Except some slight pec 
sur] >a ~xcept s e ight pecu- 


about the altar, it 


like 


and 


liarities is arranged 

Protestant 
approaches 
itarians who 
sion of Dr. 
his people 
the tyranny of ancient supersti- 
by calling their attention to the 
law. Upon 


one of 
the service 


of the Un 


our 
that 
i iP 

It is the mi 


Wise to assist in delivering 


matters of the 


45 
some of the cherished traditions of the 
Jews he makes open war, and prepares 
the way for their not distant emancipa- 
tion from all that is 


peculiar in 


narrowing and 
needlessly 


customs. 


their creed and 
For the use of his congre- 
gation he has prepared a little book 
entitled “ The 
from which the following are a few sen- 
tences, gathered here and there 

“It is not the belief of this or 
dogma, b 


Essence of Judaism,” 


that 

yut generous actions from noble 

the 

path of 
1 


motives, which 
calls the 


noblest of all 


sacred Scripture 
salvation.” “The 
human s to do 
The his 
tory of mankind teaches, that man was 
not as wicked as he was foolish: his 


motives 
good for goodness’ sake.” 


motives were better than his judgment.” 
“ Reward or punishment is the xa/z 
consequence of obedience or d 
dience to God’s laws.” “Gre it rev 
tions in history always resulted 
progress of humanity.” * The 
duty a man owes himself is the 
ervation of his life, health, and 
“The special laws of the Sabbath 
1. To rest from all labor; 2. T 
cruit our physical energies by rest and 
innocent enjoyments; 3. To sanctify 
our moral To improve our 
intellect.” ‘The best maxim of con- 
duct to our parents is, treat them as 
you would wish to be treated by your 
“No rds or 
actions afford a shadow of justification 
for killing a human being, or injuring 
him in his health. “Only 
self-defence with equal arms, defence 


nature; 4. 


children.” offensive wi 


limbs or 


of others, or the defence of our country 
against invasion or rebellion, are excep- 
Lord.” 


“Domestic. happiness depends exclu- 


tions to the above law of the 
sively upon the unadulterated affections 
and the inviolable chastity of parents 
and children.” “ Palestine is n 
filed by barbarism and 
the holy land no more. T 
ble earth must become one holy land.” 


w de- 
iniquity ; it és 
| habita- 


“The sons and daughters of the cov- 
enant have the solemn duty to be IN- 
TELLIGENT.” must be 
intended only to correct the criminal 
and to protect society against crimes. 


“ Punishment 


’ 
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u 
mscience 
ligion,” is 

he number 
presses the whoie a 


the 1 


»vement which e ed 


is more probable than t 


we hear that 
timore have beg 


their Sabbath 
- ral »bi, 
will 


Tho knows but 
. : 


1 wise who 


ar 


ermarriage with Christians, and 


last this ] long-suffer- 


* peculiar,” 
Ss in mankind? 
seems to run in the 


very blood of the best Jews. 
' 


the publications of Dr. Lilienthal is a 


History of the Israelites from the days 


of Alexander to the present time. He 


recounts the sufferings of his ances- 
tors from blind and merciless bigotry ; 


hen states in a few words the 
which his people propose to 


ant 
take 


r fifteen hundred years of infa- 
my, isolation, and outrage. 


“We have accompanied,” he says, 


centuries of 


1 


“the poor exile through 


agony and misery; we have heard hi 
The 


lay] land P ons ety - ; 
dark clouds of misery and persecution 


groaning and his lamentations. 


have passed away; the bloody axe of 
ioner, the rack and stake of a 


1 


the execut 
fanatic inquisition and clergy, were com- 


reason and hu- 


elled to give way to 
> roar of prejudice and blind 
the 


kindness. 


manit\ 


ise b 


1 tit 
latread tore sweet 


voice of justice and Israel 


stands, while his enemies have vanished 


away from the arena of history ; their 


endeavors to make Israel faithless to 


his God and his creed 


have proved fu- 


tile and abortive. is conquered 
Day after 


ing to pieces 


politically and reli 


day witnesses the cruml 


— {oO 


manki: 


rateful for it. 
like Cincinnati 


man 


1aACe 

tive aid of every 

is capable i | bli piri Th e a 

great sum of physical lif », but 
portion 

of cultivated 

men of Cincinnati 


cluding themselves 
villas on the other si 
leav ng the « ity to 
rance. 

and 


consider, was wel 


inde ec 
y Mr. Mayo 
in his celebrated lecture upon 

and Holiness in Cincinnati,” one 
most weighty, pathetic, 


eloquent, and 


wise discourses we ever read 
* Shall our Western city 


saved sad the civilizatic 


ca by their superior manhoo 


manhood ? or shall they be buri 


of sight, or mustered into the 
efore they are 
led Potr 


-aded 


corps’ | 
age, and hard-he 
sturdy Hermann, and 
bo, walk in and administer 


of the 


country over their gr 
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be ob- 
Ir ve streets 
flocks, like wild 
yutstretched necks, and 
ing eyes. Some settle 
ch moors, where they in- 
waddle themselves thin. 
hort flig] 


ten preyed upon 
resort to those 
ross the Chan- 


during two 


more or less loudly in 


Continent. 
re are 
‘ a small and select 
defy the great “various 
light in taking solitary, and, 
unprecedented flight. 

hat it is my weakness to 
Iden nooks and cor- 
many pre- 
iling through black- 
tracts which had no 
their rarity. And | 
to the greatest pains 
to arrive at a desert 
some obscure vil- 
itains, sim- 
| feeling that I 
where few other civilized 
had been. I have seldom re- 
better reward than that, but 
vice I have fallen upon a store 
s, which, however insignificant, 
least the charm of being new, 
uve answered the purpose 

r me to fresh absurdities. 
ths ago I was standing on 
1 steamer bound from Lon- 
mbure. It was midnight, 
ere approaching the mouth of 
Right ahead was a light of 


and power; this, the 


Province. 


PROVINCE. 


rmed me, shone from Heli- 
land, and was seen so clearly be- 
cause the island was abouta hundred 
and fifty feet above the level of the sea, 
—a great boon to navigators, the neigh- 
boring coasts being very low. But my 
informant had been in the habit of re- 
garding Heligoland as a lighthouse and 
nothing more; he could tell me noth- 
ing about its constitution, its manners, 
or its customs, and | determined 
visit it forthwith. 

By the late wars upon the Conti 
the political geography of the E 
been completely changed. Between the 
mouth of the river and Hamburg, the 
right bank formerly belonged to Hol- 
stein, and the left to Hanover. Now 
both are Prussian. Hamburg itself is 
under the v r of the Prussian eagle, 
and may soon be under its claw. The 
feeling in that city is anti-Prussian ; but 
the citizens were wise enough to side 
with the powerful neighbor, and to 
contribute troops. This has certainly 
saved them from the fate of Frankfort, 
but it is not probable that Hamburg 
will be allowed to remain a thoroughly 
independent state. Prussia will prob- 
ably abolish her diplomatic, and per- 
haps her consular service, and permit 
her to retain certain important rights 
and privileges. It is, at the present 
moment, an anxious crisis for the creat 
merchants. In Hamburg, fortunes are 
made with a rapidity, and to an extent, 
unequalled in any Continental town ; 
this is owing to the freedom of the 
port; but, were the Prussian cus 
house system to be introduced, Stettin 
and Kénigsberg would spring into dan- 
gerous rivalry, and her commercial in- 
terests would decline. 

Hamburg is the only city in Europe 
which bears much resemblance to New 
York. It has no antiquities, for the old 
town was entirely burnt down about 
twenty years ago. It has no treasure- 
house of art, it has not many “ histor- 
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ical associations.” It is a city of busi- 
thousar 


1d 
| 


day in 


ness, and four persons meet 


toget every its 
Its river is crowded with 
Americar 


and fe 


Exchange. 


shiopine - 
1ipping ; 
iong its streets ; 


rattie a £ > 


cars 
‘ry-boats. built on the American 
| fro across the Al- 
Its hospit 
libraries, and ornamenta 


principle steam toa 


lon 
Jimi. 


ster-I ils, sailors’ home, 
vardens are 
not inferior to those of New York itself: 


] 


e two cities, if the dollar does 


jingle too often is 


ynversation, it 
sometimes made ne in a worthy 
cause. After dusk, Hamburg becomes 
dissolute and gay It 


through 


is difficult to pass 
a single street without hearing 
Saioons, Oyster- 
§ ited up, 
bauchery runs 
say, there is 
respec table 
ded for as 
the 


The 


to 


Tell. 


custom of visiting and receiv- 
by the 
» avoid the ible and ex- 


] 
i} 


he opera 


omes ; 
, 
through 


E urope ; 
1e oOpera-houses of Lon- 


1 
» CLOSE 


ly resem- 


era could scarcely exist in those cities 


unless it were is much by 
people of fashio1 


ut I 


of taste. 


as hardly to find in 


B 
Hamburg a parody of polite life in this 


res During perform- 
e there v 
of cial creetil cr 


ship - chandlers, 


‘as a continual interchange 

een corpule nt 
their heads violently 
z and certain 
hrough 
There was an old centle- 


the occasion, 


irowsy women s} 


greased tor 
ikled scantily 
the house. 
man sitting next to me who turned the 
performance to a nobler use; he had 


[A 


Pens 7 ~ 
FOVIUNCE. ugust, 


appa brought his 


the pur} 
bretto | 
creat raj 
Itali 

were sung 
ral of G 
part of 
ment, an 


which 


ment 
ment, 


ll events, 
was by no means an isolated ro 

that sinc > it has been blessed witl 
a Season ; that, celebrated 


it has become the Scar 


for its wave 


orough of North- 
ern Ger1 is visited by thou- 
y year 
little stegm- 
and ar- 
Tn 
Stars 
resemblance 
nified ; the 


y 
agi 


to those 


found 
bank 
sand-| 
whicl 
streets ; 
boards. E 
inn, or a lod 
on OI 


cessible side only 


1 


by means of 
When the summit is 


ed sinuous wooden 


cases. reached 
one stands upon the real island, for the 
sand-bank below is accident I 
Heli: 


~ 


an 
intruder. oland | 
described as a precipice-] 


taining a small 


cluster Of h 
house, various pole-nets, sj es, and 


other contrivances for catcl wood- 


cocks and 


a few miniatur ito and corn fields. 
The extent of this plate 
equal to that of Hyde I 
as I 


au is not quite 
| 

ark. As soon 

had made this discovery I felt an in- 


tense compassion for all persons of the 
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n sea - bathing 

s to be indispensa- 
must at least 
but this illu- 

found that 
e dingy 


when 


~~ 
rn Dor- 


and 

reakfast, and 
? ere is 
ing to 

> season 
bow-room. 
ommo- 

gq 1ent- 

I een 

mers 

to 
land be- 


ry 
irn 


me which 
’ How 
With 
use 

*r, what 
nd self- 
vas an- 
hat he 


lower order of men, who be- 
possessed with a single idea that 
tl by day nor night, 
iy 


friend, 
pier. But what 


1em neither 


1e1 SOM 


ordinary man, if 


} 


} ~ 
ne 1s 
the busy ! 
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world, and if his heart remains as soli- 


tary as his life? Everything dries up 
becomes 


in him; he 


selfish. ecotisti 
SCMIsn, CQOruistic 


uncouth, bigoted, 

usually ends by 
falling into a semi-torpid state, and 
hibernating into death. 


once 


l, and 


1 


mber th 


I ha 


the centr 


I rem 
trived to cre 
M\ 
a by-pat 


h 
amble. Ex 


ful la 
me that, when a mule has 


made up its mind, resistance 
I contented myself 
youthful companion 
1al’s probable intentions 
that the mule was 
and pointed to 


vhich 
ant. Then I 


came in 
recollected 


‘rd this gentleman 


1 } 


spoken of, 
a letter of introd 

him. The mule carried me into 
stable from which I was conducted 
a drawi There, for tl 
time during 
~ 


been travelling in 


many months, for I had 
strange lands, I saw 
a number of the Revue de De 1d. 
I plunged into it, and made an ineff 
ual effort to i 


a ee 
juage 


read every article 


se came in, a 

that I was-in the | I 

After an hou 

we began to interchange 
He told me about hi 

dent dreams at Coimbra, — of the nig! 


y 
Sit 


ceived 
remarkable man. 
versation 
fidences. 
which he had passed in book-toil, — of 
his aspirations, his poverty, and his ex- 
ile. Perhaps he saw a little compassion 
my eyes when he had finis! fi 
added, “ Those young hopes have 
all been crushed, and yet I am 


sm #his l.¢ 
in this late 


happier 


deso spot th I have 


ever 
been in my life before.” 


at that moment, and 
came in, leading two 


the hands. 


he looked at 
filled w 
these,”’ he 


“are my 
But hefore j 
but beto 


Visit 
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a governorship 
far from being 
= present Gov- 
founded a 


t seems, new 


ition, charged with 


issu powers, and 
perpetrat 


Lover! 


en excited by 
complaints, | went to the 


sources Of initormation, and in a 


proper 
I I 
few 


hours had mastered 


» political history 
of Heligol 

97 it W uptured by Vice-Ad- 
t I From 


Russell from the Danes. 
e until 1864 the government of 


the colony consisted of a Governor, six 


1 
i 


acted 


iperintended 


nasters 
wreck ; while 
power of nomi- 
icancies 
ointed to 
herents, 


tagonists. 


idesmen 
prove a 
a debt of 
Owing to 
rmasters, the 
hands of 
And in isl- 
inarchy prevailed. 
unable 


the 
Lic 
vere to ex- 
there was no 


and it seems to 


[August, 
nave been the custom for the authori- 
ties to kidnap convicted cri and 
Peti- 


iinals 
deposit them on the main-land 
tions were being constant 
to the Home 
} 


magistrates, 


presented 
Government from the 


asking for 


British col- 
utive 


Governor; of 


- other 


coun- 
’ : 


body, twelve members of wv 
e nominated by the crown, and twelve 
others annually 


and 


nei Buen il , 
e1ected Dy tne eople, 
formir he -called Cor 

, 


Court, 


have to 
hise i 


c 


pro] riety 


candidates for representat 


extent, men of 


7% + wr na 
must own land 


- 
which were « 


very embarrassi 
ing-table at on 
ber of visitors 


those who, on the security 
ing-table, had invested 
the colonia 


ary loss. ras therefore enacted 
the table should be abolished at the « 


piration of the lease (1871), and t! 





er a period of 


Y, Was plat ea in 
position as the United 
position as tne nitea 


ar. in one 


taxation was the 
I 


the Heligolanders 


heir medicine, and, like 
rotested that they were quite 

l ente 
| le 


rtain a new 


» tO pay 


S 


1 


their own patois, means 
for they consider them- 


tually and 


it “an ordinance enact- 
yn on real and personal prop- 
been “enacted by the Gov- 
Heligoland, with the advice 


it of the Legislative Council. 
concurrence of the Combined 

1ere was a grand disturbance. 
ionary party immediately arose, 
ry of The old slate of thing , 


mt / When the 
went round, the men laughed in 


tax-col- 


es, and the women called them 
It was in vain that the Gov- 
meeting of the in- 


aaare ssed 


nmoned a 
and them in very 
German, and gave them six 

to turn the matter over in their 

the end of that time they 


is. At 
the tax-collectors 


} 
ceie- 


obstinate, 


igned, and this victory was 


brated with festivities. But suddenly a 


ish man-of-war appeared ; a file of 


marines marched on shor the ring- 


leaders of the reactionists were put into 


good feeling had been quite 1 
This Liliput Province, 
Governor is the only Eng 
his I ] 


COW 


} 
aeserves 


It also merits 
politici This island rock 
With a fewc 
casemated bat 
against any 
mouths of t 
The Heligolanders a1 
ethnology perhaps would rath 
them with the Danes, —an 
no German sym] 
no excuse, therefore, 
island to Prussi 
recommended 
though the objectior 
so doing England : 
upon the Contine is a groundless 
fear: at the moment 


prese 


none to lose. 
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rto uncollected. ‘or this i book to be read many 

THACKERAY. th loving to feel the consci 

knows that every sent 
‘e ; 


ress his Mm 


appears t that t graceful art of 


Thackeray was never more happily 


em- 

ployed than in the first paper of this series. 

The “ Memorials of Gormandizing” is a 

record of thrill interest, and every good v { : 
dinner d ib has the effect upon the appears to this great master tl 
: ) 


He goes from does so easily can scarcely 


f +} 


equally good 


ind 


** Memorials 


mind all th 


, MORSE, 
New York: M. W. 
it while sin 


yes, to her own satisfaction her 

latter at Mr. Morse would sty : 
ity” ‘Nothing to Wear,” 

inerr- hardly! id Holmes of 


ray isade- termined that the paternity of 


. those 


an talkmore is due to Bacon, when the friends of 
nost preachers’ Ball of New Jersey spring another trouble 
of eternity, gets out of the nothings that upon mankind by declaring him the author 


of Mrs. Akers’s very graceful and touching 


‘> 


tourists see the very life and spirit of a 


country. Here also about poem, “ Rock me to Slee 


: Ps Mother,” which 
modern art and pictur England and_ we all know by heart. In the present pam- 
France, which comes as near not at all bor- phlet they give what evidence they can in 
ing as anything of that nature can; but we Mr. Ball’s behalf, and, to tell the truth, it is 


find the account of “ Dickens in France” not: It 


. It appears from this and other 
so much more attractive, that we shall al- sources that Mr. Ball is a person of inde- 
ways read it by preference hereafter. 


perty, and a member of the New 
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ANEVIEWS 


, who has written 2 
but has 
in his native 
State for his carelessness of his own po- 
ry ; so that we suppose people say there 
parent, “His children are 
Hon. Alexander M. W. 
; or of a heartless husband, 


verses ilrst anc iast, 


become all but “ proverbial ” 


a negligent 
inkempt 
Ball’s poems ” 
“His wife is about as well provided for as 
Mr. Ball’s Muse.” Still Mr. Ball is not al- 
lost to natural feeling, and he has 


as the 


together 
t } 


away all 


not ¢t 


rown his poetry, but has 
1 so far shown himself alive to its claims 
it now and then to 
ho have keenly reproached him 
ndifference to fame. 


as to read 
To such ac- 
I owe the preservation in this 
pamphlet of several Christmas Carols and 
other lyrics, tending to prove that Mr. Ball 
could have written “ Rock me to Sleep ” if 
he had wished, and the much more impor- 
letters declaring that he did write it, 
the subscribers of the letters heard 
him read it nearly tl years before its 
publication by Mrs. Akers. 
in number, including a postscript, 
t is not Mr. Ball’s fault if they all read 
al like the certificates of other 
establishing the identity of the Old 
Doctor Two 
only of the six are signed with the writers’ 


. } +} 
names ; it the 


tant 


These letters 


are x 


Original Jacob Townsend. 
se two have a special valid- 
ity, from the fact that the writer of one is a 
very old friend, who has more than once ex- 
pressed his wish to be Mr. Ball’s literary 
executor, while the writer of the other is 
evidently a legal gent, for he begins with 

i e controversy zz ve the au- 
and he 


., dike a legal 
th the statement that he is able 


gent, 
1e date when he heard Mr. Ball read 
» Sleep” by the date of a pa- 

to draw up 
sidence some time in the 
This is Mr. J. Burrows 


Ca Grover, who would 


inks he called 


executor, is 


sayS that ne i M 


ntested poem with others 

ul made to learn where 
is damask curtains. H. 
cannot remem- 
Ball read 
distinctly remembers that 


1858. » P. and L 


e or she 


first heard Mr. 


it was i 


witness that they heard } read it in 


his study in 1856 or 18: 1 state that the 
date may be fixed by reference t 


“‘when Mrs. Ball 


» the time 
took Maria to Dr. Cox’s, 
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and placed her in the school in Leroy,” and 
the pamphleteer, turning to a bill rendered 
by the principal of the Leroy school, “ fixes 
the date called for by the writers in Februa- 
ry, ” at which time, according to the 
pamphleteer himself, 1/7. Ball wa 

way to Californi 

let- 
ters is said to be dated at Brooklyn in 1858, 
and merely asks Mr. Ball to 
doctor ” — not a dozen more 
invaluable Sarsaparilla, but em en- 


titled “ Rock me to Sleep,” and this post- 


The postscript mentioned among the 


‘send the 


bottles of his 


script has no signature, and 
worthless. 


It appears, tl hat these letters do not 


is therefore 


establish a great deal ; the t fixes 
the time when he heard the poem by the 
date of a paper which he thinks was drawn 
up at a certain H. D. E. is sorry 


that he or she cannot remember 


period ; 
and then 
is with- 
out signature ; two other friends declare 


distinctly remembers ; the postscript 


that they heard Mr. Bali, in his own study, 
read “ Rock me to Sleep, Mother,” at the 
moment when the poet was probably very 
Mr. Gro- 


ver alone remains to persuade us, 


sea-sick on a California steamer. 
and we 
respectfully suggest to that enthusiast wheth- 

i not “ Rock-a-by Baby” that he 
Ball We do not think 

ther writers of these letters 
know the 
with which people listen to poets who read 


er it was I 
heard Mr. 


that he or 


read ? 


intend deceit ; but we rapture 
their own verses aloud, and we suspect that 
these listeners to Mr. Ball were carried too 
far away by thei 

to their fact } U 
critical, we judge, and might easily mistake 


Mr. Ball’s per 


recollection 


in actual 
We think them 
and we do not believe 
heard Mr. Ball read the 
disputed poem before 1860, for two rea- 
Mrs. Akers did not 
th c, 1 Mr. 


nt assertion for 
their own. 
one and all in error, 
that any living s 
before 


sons: write it 


Bali could never have 


written it after any number of trials. 
Let us take one of Mr. Ball’s “ Christmas 
Carols,” 


— probably the poem which his 
friends now recall as “ Rock me to 


Mother,” 
this last 


Sleep, 
— for all proof and comment upon 


fact :— 
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at quality of peculiarly 
ich strikes cold upon 

an turn sadly 

Do we not 

f thi Out of the re- 
1 contributions in our waste-basket we 


and outside 


I saddening, it és 


ng now, and 
must st ages ; but 
we can just bear it as a negative quality. 
It is s put forward 


1 


as pr that its author s a claim to the 


many 


name fame of a poet, that we lose pa- 


tienc¢ verses given 


would lidate Mr. Bal 
| Mrs. Akers’s 


n this pamphlet 
claim to the 
poem, 


Dex 
rag 
pecimens gi 
by his “ first 


and by his “ 


published 
Mrs. Whit- 
octing ” o1 I vn. It 


he had 


‘ con 
years since 
plagiarized other poems, 1€ 
Mrs. Hemans. 
Mr. Ball has some 


and int 


irom 


ms to forbearance 
est as a curious psychological study. 


Kleptomania is a well-known disorder. 


nl what- 


nhappy persons affected steal 


can, wherever they can, and come 


e from evening parties with their pock- 
I] l ms, which are usually 
of mortified 

is the 

which the 


rns upon the 


sound mind, he 
j d C1 ruel shameless 
wrong, meriting expu from anv body 


that makes 


laws against ny. If sane, 


[Augu 


let him go be 


Common 


elected to the 
Council. 


New 


Of this pamphlet, aside from Mr. 
we have merely to say that it appears 
written by the most impudent and th 
absurd man in America. 


Literature and its Professo» By THOMA 

PURNELL. London: Bell and Dald; 

A CULTIVATED intellect, a fair degree of 
shrewd perception, an inviolable conscie: 
tiousness, a2 common sense frankly s 
satisfied, are ; 
which Mr. Pt 


of literature as seen in modern journalism, 


some of the qualifications 


rnell brings to the discussior 
and in the lives of Giraldus Cambrensis and 
Montaigne, — of Roger Williams, the litera- 
ry statesman, — of Steele, Sterne, and Swift, 
essayists, — of Mazzini, the literary patriot. 
Many of the conditions of literar 
nalism alluded to in these essays are un 
kno i intry, where 1 
yet | merely a trade, and where we 
cannot see that literary men are sinking in 
popular esteem, and deservedly sin 
better informed, or better 
their 
We can bette 


Ss peak s of th 


being n 


control opinion, than non-writing 
understand Mr. 
impe¢ ri 
and discrepancies of criticism, but 
ible to sympathize with 
ble is not, we 
conceive themselves 
their opinions 
ings that they 
bad, feel it is bad,” 
ile to refer to a critical principle 
but that many who write reviews 
1t formed opinions and have not /e/¢ 
1d have rather proceeded upon 
prejudice, a supposed law of zsthetics ap- 
plicable to every exigency of literary 
A sense of the inadequacy 
icism must trouble every honest ma 
sits down to examine a new bool 
might almost be said, that no books « 
by the 


nworthy of c1 


estimated critic except 
icism. 
aspects of 
justly give his 
have no misgivings about tl 
present a complete idea of 
l always to make that appear character 
ic which is characteristic, and that « 
tional which is exceptional, is the difficult 
ism must continue: the perfect 
equipoise may never be attained, and 
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w nothing Zhe College, the M. 
I eases, Woman's R 
hat criticism would be and Laz 
uate than it is, however, Boston: Lee 
lesires, it should have 
1 the disposal of the ma- HERE is a woman’s showing of women’s 


dentally with the qual- 


wrongs, 2 womans appeal to men for sim- 
s themselves.” If the ple justice. All tl 

1 we are asked to imi- grouped and presented anew with 
anything, it is tolook and feeling ; and a demand is finally 


substance within, and for the it of suffrage as the pri 


1 criticism was supposed for women from all kinds of oppression. 
h a mathematical We do not care to discuss the wisdom of 
vas good or this lusion ; but from the premises no 


hiw ¢ 
ri 


} 1 + 
lestionabDiy tI 


yt preserve the unities. man can dissent. 
as written since, and no_ that thousands of women in America suffer 
nks his plays bad or an oppression little less cruel than slavery 
, tothe German criti- that they toil incessantly in shops and 
urt, and not a science, as rets ior a pittance that half 
us to think it. In fact, and at last drives them to gui 
urely a matter of taste native of starvation; it is tru 
| there is hardly any law are shut out from the practice 
us not been professions ; it is true that 
French govern- vy ] j | 
int — namely, tl ‘ less pay than n 
quality oi 
still bear unf: 
them a 
bread now forbidden them, 
10w much or how little help in any way to give them an equa 
workmanship of these i I 1, tl ugh 
f a whole 
as long as they contim it 


ho enslaves the needlewoman, 


vage in whose 


shop-girl is 


rly 
yment, and swoons av 
l tis nott 

remarkable, and gives a woman less wages than a man for 
Mr. Purnell’s i t these 1 tl 

ther ary ; 
inconclusive upon 
d very painfully 


essayist 


] 


ful 


t 
of things doubte 

commonplace himself, men, a 
that was born into think her 


| to vindicate mediocrity of feeling. more forcible 





a country 
10rant immigrants and fi 
woman’s 


means necessary to show 
jualification for all the affairs of 


life, in 
that she should not be hin- 
limited in her attempts to help 
verself. Indeed, Mrs. Dall’s 


order to prove 
dered or 
strength is 
concerning woman’s 
al condition, and not ir 


th 


her researches 


exceptional success of women 


une 
} . 
e wish 


ity because Mr. Br 


ana must 


the main-land midway 
extremes, hey do on the 


as the 


[ August. 


lready kn 


regretted because w 
; The work is sai 
llustrat the author”; but 


of the illustrations bear the initials 


Stephens, we suppose this stat 
also a joke. We confess that we 
of Mr. Browne’s sket 
b 


cnes 


est: there at least all animate 


rendered with such a sentiment that 
and dogs, and me 


n and women, mig 


turn with mutual displeasure from tl 


a common rigin 


f their species. 


side which 
ents to tl 
el rhrongs of m- 
strangers, snubbingly ac- 


master of the caravan- 


» make it rather the home 
rich than the sojourning- 
; the hard faces of t 
-room ; the business 
gentlemen’s parlor ; 


ine youngsters 


acters among all these, — are th 
of h 


tch the 


ytel-life from which the author 


street, tl 


are Cari 
his pictures rather crudely colored ; 
] i very skilful, 
ant, th 
“* And so fort 


} } 


there sn 





at 
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